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THE    BORDER    BREED 


A  BALLAD  OF  THE  BORDERLAND 


I  saw  the  grreen  and  pleasant  land 

That  Tweed's  fair  streams  divide, 
With  mountains  set  on  either  hand, 

Kingdoms  on  either  side  ; 
I  traced  the  winding  wooded  dale 

As  fainter  aye  it  grew. 
To  melt  in  endless  vistas  pale 

Of  June's  ethereal  blue. 


II 


And  since  for  this  fair  classic  land 

Such  filial  love  I  bore 
As  her  true  sons  may  understand — 

These  and  perchance  no  more  : 
My  heart  swell'd  proudly  at  the  sight. 

Such  birthright  pleased  to  share. 
Where,  under  evening's  mellow  light, 

Her  beauty  all  lay  bare. 


Ill 


Lavish  in  pasture  and  in  bread, 

I  saw  the  dipping  plain 
From  Dunian's  altar-crest  outspread 

To  woody  Mellerstain  ; 
Castle  and  onstead,  hamlet,  town. 

With  hedgerow,  field  and  tree — 
Each  spot  had  memories  of  its  own. 

And  each  was  dear  to  me  ! 


IV 


Thro'  light  of  history  and  of  song 

Those  gracious  scenes  I  view'd, 
And  thro'  the  placid  evetide  long 

My  reverie  pursued  : — 
From  where  by  Tweed's  deep  headlong  course, 

With  towering  scaurs  above. 
Pure  Cuthbert  knelt,  a  living  source 

Of  heavenly  light  and  love  : 


Or  where  the  black  cone  cuts  the  blue, 

A  dark  spot  even  at  noon. 
The  home  of  him  whom  men  call'd  True 

Thomas  of  Ercildoune  ; 
Drunk  with  foreknowledge  of  blind  fate, 

His  fierce  tongue  did  presume 
In  pride's  despite  to  fulminate. 

Denouncing  bitterest  doom  : 


VI 


To  where,  by  sulphurous  battle-fires, 

The  sanguine-featured  King, 
Wounded  by  fell  mischance,  expires 

Mid  warriors  sorrowing  ; 
Whilst,  conqueror  of  her  own  sad  heart, 

Nobly  on  Roxburgh  Green 
Marie  of  Gueldres  plays  her  part — 

A  widow,  yet  a  queen  : 


VII 


Or  where,  in  wedlock's  bonds  most  blest. 

After  probation  long. 
Borne  gladly  for  a  faith  oppress'd. 

And  lighten'd  still  by  song. 
In  the  mild  evening  of  her  life 

Sweet  Grizell  Home  appears. 
The  duteous  daughter,  loving  wife. 

Smiling  thro'  mists  of  years. — 


VIII 


I  gazed  ;  and,  innocent  of  art, 

My  lifelong  silence  broke. 
For  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart 

The  tongue  unbidden  spoke  : 
'  Lonely  in  vantage  and  command. 

His  watch  old  Cheviot  keeps 
Ever,  and  o'er  this  peerless  land 

The  grace  of  old  time  sleeps  ! 


IX 


*  Still  over  pasture,  peel  and  glen 

Springs  shapely  Ruberslaw, 
And  Penielheuch  and  Penchrise-Pen 

Still  the  rapt  gazer  draw  ; 
Brothers  unsunder'd,  hand  in  hand, 

Three  Eildons  guard  their  trust — 
And  voices  of  the  Borderland 

Still  speak  from  heroes'  dust  1 


*  Douglas,  from  whose  ancestral  founts 

This  hand  its  pulse  derives, 
Douglas,  whose  native  worth  discounts 

Squandered  superlatives : 
No  panegyrist's  aid  he  claim'd, 

Nor  in  no  need  he  stood 
Of  flattery,  whom  his  comrades  named 

Once  and  for  all  The  Good  ! 

XI 

*  Or  he  who  nobly  won  and  lost, 

Who  with  his  parting  breath. 
Gave  thanks  to  God,  of  all  things  most, 

For  a  true  soldier's  death. 
The  wind  blows  free  o'er  Otterburn, 

Wide  the  green  uplands  roll. 
Which  never,  till  the  Past  return, 

Shall  breed  a  knightlier  soul  1 


XII 


*  Or  gentler  Percy,  when  the  day 

Of  Hedgeley  Moor  was  lost, 
Who  saw  hope  shatter'd  and  dismay 

Fall'n  on  his  routed  host ; 
Yet,  turning  wounded  toward  his  grave, 

Sank  to  a  peaceful  rest, 
Claiming  as  his  one  boast  to  save 

The  white  bird  in  his  breast. 


XIII 


*  Or  Angus,  lustful  of  renown — 

His  charger's  hoofs  struck  fire, 
When  from  the  hill-crest  headlong  down 

He  swoop'd  to  his  desire  : 
"  O  that  mine  hawk  were  with  me  now !  ' 

He  cried — the  rest  unheard  : 
And  from  the  reedy  Moss  below 

Fled  the  affrighted  bird. — 

XIV 

*  Ay  !  these  and  many  such  as  they, 

Fiery  and  staunch  of  heart. 
True  offspring  of  thine  elder  day. 

Have  made  thee  what  thou  art — 
Whose  beauty  wins  upon  the  eye, 

Whose  lore  the  bosom  thrills. 
Dear  land  of  untaught  minstrelsy. 

Of  rivers,  dales,  and  hills  ! 


XV 


'  Ay  !  these  and  many  such  as  they — 

Hob  Noble,  Harden 's  Lord, 
Kers,  Elliots,  prompt  in  each  affray 

With  spear-thrust,  stroke  of  sword 
Half  in  defiance  of  the  laws 

In  quarrels  of  their  own, 
In  honour's  and  their  country's  cause 

Half  of  their  fame  was  won. 


XVI 


*  Next,  in  that  wistful  long  ago. 

By  glimmering  fold  and  lee. 
By  pebbly  waters'  rippling  flow 

Others  than  these  I  see  : 
Hearts  gentler-moulded,  not  less  true, 

Who  raised  the  ballad-strain. 
Lived  nameless,  nameless  perished  too. 

Only  their  songs  remain. 


XVII 


'  And,  heir  of  these — whose  artless  art 
His  own  might  scarce  surpass — 

The  all-comprising  brain,  the  heart 
Truest  that  ever  was  : 

Now  sleeps  he  where  he  laboured  then- 
Forgetting,  unforgot  : 

The  best  of  Borderers  and  of  men, 
Immortal  Walter  Scott  ! 


XVIII 


*  With  him  who,  as  he  tended  sheep 

Upon  the  lone  hill-side 
In  Ettrick,  waking  or  asleep 

Beheld  the  fairies  ride  ; 
Who,  last  of  Master  Michael's  crew. 

Could  summon  or  create 
An  eerie  brood  his  will  to  do — 

Brownie  and  wraith  and  freit. 

XIX 

'  From  Spottiswoode  fast  by  Lammermuir 

The  echoes  still  prolong, 
Thro'  intonations  faint  but  sure, 

A  woman's  plaintive  song  : 
She  tuned  her  voice  in  haunting  phrase, 

Its  burden  aye  the  Past, 
And  sang,  of  genuine  Border  lays. 

The  saddest  and  the  last. 

XX 

'  Lady  and  liegeman,  warrior,  bard. 

To  labour,  fight  or  sing 
Fated,  to  fortune  fair  or  hard — 

Robber  and  lord  and  King  : 
Each,  in  the  various  scenes  I  scann'd 

And  found  surpassing  fair. 
Each,  oh,  beloved  Borderland  ! 

Has  had  in  thee  his  share  : 


XXI 


*  Each  in  his  day  has  left  some  trace 

By  dream,  or  word,  or  deed. 
Each  in  his  own  abiding-place. 

For  all  who  shall  succeed — 
Valiant  and  staunch  to  play  their  parts, 

To  suffer  or  to  do     . 
And^  thro  its  sons'  and  daughters  hearts^ 

Our  native  soil  we  view. 

EPILOGUE 

XXII 

And  shall  we  wantonly  neglect 

So  rich  an  heritage — 
Spoil'd  children,  prone  to  disrespect. 

In  a  degenerate  age  ? 
The  times  are  adverse,  life  's  awry, 

In  sickliest  languishment 
The  spirit  pines,  grows  like  to  die... 

Yet  vaunts  its  own  content. 

XXIII 

But,  in  the  volume  of  our  Past, 

Full  many  a  golden  leaf 
Tells,  in  a  language  framed  to  last. 

Of  nobler  pain  and  grief  : 


Turning  its  pages  reverently, 

Example  fair  and  high 
May  teach  us,  recreant  tho'  we  be. 

Nobly  to  live  and  die  ! 


XXIV 


The  time  is  adverse,  life  confused, 

Prosperity  betrays  ; 
Hard  is  the  task  to  walk  unused 

The  old  consecrated  ways  : 
This  precept,  Borderers,  yet  hold  fast- 

This  pledge  no  heart  shall  rue  : 
Still  to  the  Borders  and  their  Past 

Cleave  fondly — still  be  true  ! 


THE  OLD  BORDER  TOWN 


Erect  in  spite  of  Churchmen's  broils, 

Set  squarely  o'er  the  town, 
With  lancets  pierced  and  quatre-foils 

King  David's  tower  looks  down  ; 
And,  since  kind  Nature  still  abhors 

A  lifeless  solitude, 
There,  in  aerial  corridors, 

The  pigeons  haunt  and  brood  ; 
And  there — from  David's  lantern-tower — 

A  hooded  cenobite. 
The  owl,  night's  watchman,  cries  the  hour 

And  revels  in  the  night. 

Beneath  the  piled  and  huddled  walls 

Of  vennel,  wynd,  and  close, 
Murmuring  its  tuneful  intervals, 

A  lordly  river  flows — 
Beneath  the  spanning  arches  five 

Where  anglers  congregate. 
To  mark  the  salmon  upward  strive, 

Or  watch  the  raging  spate, — 
Then,  turning  from  its  onward  course 

To  one  whom  dear  it  holds. 
The  town,  as  if  with  soft  remorse. 

It  lovingly  enfolds. 


lO 


By  flower-plot,  lawn  and  garden-ground, 

With  greenery  interspersed. 
There  old  wall-fruit-trees  much  abound, 
\^    From  monkish  seedlings  nursed  ; 
Around,  the  richly-wooded  heights 

Of  manor  and  demesne — 
Fair  scenes  of  ever  new  delights — 

Embosom  and  sustain  ; 
Whilst,  stretching  to  the  utmost  bounds 

Of  heaven-aspiring  hill, 
A  rural  paradise  surrounds. 

To  bless  the  old  burgh  still. 


But  phantom,  wraith  and  wandering  ghost 

People  the  streets  and  square ; 
And  still  I  seek  the  friend  I  lost. 

The  friend  I  injured  there: 
At  noontide  in  the  market-place. 

Dreaming,  alone  I  stand — 
See  no  face  but  an  absent  face, 

Grasp  but  an  absent  hand  : 
So  is  it  with  all  men  who  live — 

To  this  we  come  at  last. 
Seek  what  the  Present  cannot  give, 

Spoils  of  a  deathless  Past. 


II 


THE  BORDER  BREED 


Bob  Robson  o'  the  Windy  Door, 
A  ticht  chap  and  a  trim — 

What  wrestler  bold  at  Pennymuir 
Could  long  stand  up  to  him  ? 


II 


Wi'  "  hipe,  "  "  cross-buttock  "  or  "  back  heel,  " 

Wi'  science  or  main  strength. 
He  gars  ilk  ane  his  mettle  feel, 

An'  measures  ilk  his  length  : 


III 


Against  all  comers  so  he  stood 
Thro'  half  a  summer's  day — 

So  stood,  and  so  his  richt  made  good 
To  bear  the  belt  away. 
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IV 


Bob  Robieson  o'Windy  Door 
Neat  fi'foot  ten  he  stands, 

And  many  a  time  has  proved  himsel' 
A  rare  man  o'his  hands : 


In  fair  fight  when  the  blood  is  up, 
The  back  again'  the  wa', 

The  mildest  man  does  what  he  can- 
But  Bob  fights  aye  for  twa. 


VI 


At  mercat,  tryst,  or  hiring-fair. 
At  Jethart  at  the  sports. 

At  Common-ridings  or  whaur-e'er 
Good  Border  blood  resorts — 


VII 

Wi'  bonnet  cock'd  abune  his  broo', 

A  twinkle  in  his  e'e. 
To  gie  the  chiel  his  nakit  due, 

Richt  kenspeckle  is  he  : 
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VIII 


That  Bobby  is  '  a '  body's  man' 

Fu'  easy  'twere  to  tell 
By,  "  Hech,  man!  hoo're  ye  lastin'?"  an' 

"  Hulloa,  man  !  hoo's  yersel'  ?  " 


IX 


At  Yetholm,  at  the  ba'-playing, 
It's  whiles  a  kittle  job 

The  ba'  frae  Bowmont's  bed  to  bring- 
So  here's  a  ploy  for  Bob : 


The  "  gaugies  "  birl,  the  gude-wives  skirl, 
The  cry  goes  up,  "  She's  haled  !  " 

And  "doonies  "  sulk,  for  over  bulk 
His  prowess  has  prevail'd ! 


XI 


But  maist  of  a'  things,  for  his  sins, 
Bob  loves  a  munelicht  splore. 

Where  Kale  or  where  lone  Owsenam  rins 
By  green  or  grave'ly  shore  ; 
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XII 


Where  deep  beneath  the  alder  shade. 

By  darksome  dub  or  Hnn, 
The  saumon,  by  the  streamlet  sway'd, 

Shows  scarce  a  moving  fin. 


XIII 


Bob's  e'e  is  as  the  kestrel's  keen, 

Or  howlet's  in  the  dark  ; 
And  trust  him,  aince  his  prey  he's  seen. 

To  make  the  shortest  wark  : 


XIV 


His  airm  strikes  true,  without  ado, 

And  lo !  wi'  glimmering  flank. 
Full  seventeen  pound  (and  scarce  a  sound !) 

Is  tumblin'  on  the  bank ! 


XV 


The  watter-bailies,  still  and  on, 

Their  luck  hae  cause  to  rue — 
A  wat  skin  for  the  orra  man. 
The  fear  o'  deith  for  ane  who  ran, 
And  broken  heids  for  two  ! 
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XVI 


A  plain  chap  is  Bob  Robison, 

A  trapper  to  his  trade — 
His  tongue  is  rough,  and  like  enough 

He  calls  a  spade  a  spade  : 


XVII 

In  Politics  a  Radical — 

Belike  a  rank  ane  too  ! 
He'll  ding  the  Lords,  an'  ding  the  Crown, 
An'  ding  the  Constitution  down, 

And  big  it  up  anew. 

XVIII 

He  comes  o'  stock  who  many  a  flock 

By  many  a  stream  have  fed — 
Where,  hard  by  Hen's  Hole,  College  springs  ; 
Or  self-involved,  in  endless  rings, 

Flows  idly  infant  Jed : 


XIX 


Who  thro'  long  generations  still 
Held  fast  by  Cheviot  slopes  ; 

Whose  thoughts  were  centred  on  the  hill. 
And  fix'd  on  Heaven  whose  hopes  : 


i6 


XX 


Who  oft  their  weary  hirsels  drove 

Frae  busy  marts  afar, 
When  skies  were  foul,  by  Windy  Gowl 

Or  by  the  Carter  Bar  : 


XXI 


Who  now  in  scatter'd  kirkyards  sleep, 
Beneath  green  hillocks  sma' — 

Good  shepherds,  faithful  to  their  sheep, 
And  kindly  hairts  witha'. 


XXII 


A  rough  chap  is  Bob  Robieson, 
His  fauts  I  scorn  to  shirk — 

A  rough  chap,  but  an  eident  one. 
And  one  wha  knows  his  work  : 


XXIII 


A  careless  and  convivial  blade. 

His  failings  not  to  blink — 
He  haunts  the  pub,  but — here's  the  rub  ! 

For  comp'ny  mair  as  drink  : 
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XXIV 


Of  conscience  maybe  no  owre  nice 

To  break  an  irksome  law, 
When  so  it  suits  ;  but  free  from  vice, 

Or  deep  and  ingrain'd  flaw. 


XXV 


In  natur'  as  in  body  sound. 
Nor  wantin'  for  good  sense — 

His  schulin'  's  sma',  but  I'll  stand  bound 
For  his  intelligence. 


XXVI 


Ye  Ministers  and  Dominies  ! 

Fill  fu'  the  land  wi'  saints, 
Wi'  scholar-lads  wha  hold  degrees. 

And  all  your  fancy  paints  ! 


XXVII 


Ye  bude  to  own  that,  mair  as  once, 
(So  your  ain  Histories  tell) 

A  mis-ca'd  wastrel  or  a  dunce 
Has  served  his  country  well  ! 


i8 


XXVIII 


Such  men  as  he  oft,  silently. 
In  wakeful  Scrope's  despite, 

Drave  English  kye,  in  days  gone  by, 
Thro'  Krissop  fords  by  night  : 


XXIX 


What  reck'd  they  then  o'  mailed  men, 

What  of  the  Warden  they  ? 
Theirs  was  to  reive,  to  ride  was  theirs- 
To  live  the  life  he  lives  who  dares. 
And  none  shall  say  him  nay  ! 


XXX 


Such  were  bold  Johnie  Armstrong's  men, 
The  Laird's  Jock,  good  at  need. 

Such  Hobbie  Ha',  and  such  they  a' 
Wha  Kinmont  Willie  freed  : 


XXXI 


And  such  again  shall  be  the  men, 
Should  Britain's  foes  attack, 

From  fold  and  glen  who  rising  then 
Shall  hurl  the  invader  back  ; 
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XXXII 


For  ill  were  it  frae  Cheviot  heicht 
Thro'  Tweed  and  Teviot  dale, 

If  from  the  old  Border  Land  outright, 
The  old  Border  breed  should  fail  ! 


20 


HEN  HOLE  IN  CHEVIOT 


The  drip  of  water  on  the  rock 

Sounds  ceaseless  in  my  ear, 
The  roar  of  tempest  and  the  shock 

Of  warring  winds  I  hear, — 
Wind  that  from  prisoning  cavern-walls 

An  egress  vainly  seeks. 
And  ever  on  his  dungeon  falls 

And  there  his  vengeance  wreaks  ; 
And — careless  of  a  brother's  need. 

Deaf  to  his  clamourous  cries — 
Wind  that  for  gladness  and  for  speed 

With  the  wing'd  lightning  vies  ! 


II 


High  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
Th'untrodden  snow-wreaths  lie — 

Thro'  May's  long  noons  they  linger  still. 
And  June's  first  warmth  defy  : 
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Dark  thro'  the  rifts  of  hurrying  rack 

Looms  the  vast  sheep-walk  lone — 
Only  the  shepherd  knows  its  track, 

By  landmarks  of  his  own  ; 
And,  phantom-like,  from  off  the  linns 

Sideward  the  drift  is  borne — 
Hangs  like  a  dream  the  fancy  spins, 

And  vanishes  forlorn. 


Ill 


The  beetling  cliffs  above  me  rise. 

Over  my  head  impend 
Crags  that  return  the  raven's  cries. 

The  fox  a  refuge  lend  ; 
And,  mix'd  with  trembling  and  sweet  awe, 

A  deep  delight  I  taste, 
Ring'd  by  the  hills  my  forebears  saw. 

And  girdled  by  the  waste  : 
To  each  his  own  !  then  these  to  me — 

To  these  from  boyhood  thirl'd  ; 
Nor  would  I  change  my  fate  to  be 

The  freeman  of  the  world  ! 
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THE  BORDER  PLOUGHMAN 

(In  the  dialect  of  Te'viotdale.) 


"  O'  a'  the  trades  that  I  do  ken, 
Commend  me  to  the  pleughman.  " — Old  Song 


Jock  Tamson  is  the  pleughman's  name, 
He  dwalls  on  Scotlan's  Border  ; 

Frae  stable-heck  to  reddin'-kaim, 
His  gear  is  aye  in  order. 

II 

He  drives  twa  horses  o'  the  best, 
An'  few  like  him  can  guide  them — 

I  doot  there's  nane  wad  stand  the  test 
To  draw  a  fur'  beside  them. 

HI 

His  guid  pleugh-sock  is  burnish'd  bricht, 
And  weel  it  pairts  the  lee-land, 

The  faugh-land  an'  the  stibble-land, 
The  laigh-land  an'  the  hie-land. 
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IV 


This  truth  he  kens  :  "  the  kindly  man, 
His  beast  is  kindlys  treatit  ; " 

And  wat  an'  hungry  aft  he'll  stan', 
To  see  his  horses  meatit. 


Syne  hameward  :  to  his  passing  look 
His  hoose  is  licht  an'  leesome, 

An'  seated  by  the  ingle-neuk 
A  wife  an'  bairnies  threesome. 


VI 


The  pleughman's  job's  a  toilsome  job- 
He  rises  wi'  the  sun,  oh  ! 

An'  sterns  are  keekin'  thro'  the  cluds 
Whiles  ere  his  work  is  done,  oh  ! 


VII 


But  health  is  his,  and  honest  thrift. 
And,  while  he  turns  the  soil. 

The  laverock  chants  frae  oot  the  lift 
To  cheer  him  at  his  toil. 
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VIII 


And  craws  an'  pickmaes,  white  an'  black, 

Fly  skirlin'  in  his  wake, 
Like  sea-birds  in  a  vessel's  track. 

As  he  the  grund  doth  break. 


IX 


He  pleughs  the  earth,  whence  all  good  springs. 

He  breathes  the  bounteous  air  ; 
O'  Life's  an'  Natur's  precious  things 

His  is  an  ample  share. 


And,  if  he  labours  the  year  round. 

What  waur  for  that's  the  pleughman  ? 

His  hairt  is  licht,  his  sleep  is  sound, 
An'  isna'  that  eneugh,  man  ? 


XI 


Sae,  though  he  boast  nae  pride  o'birth. 

Nor  learned  education. 
There's  mony  a  great  one  o'the  earth 

Micht  envy  him  his  station  ! 
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XII 


For,  wantin'  health,  what  charm  has  walth  ? 

Or  power  withoot  content, 
Wi 'cheerful  hairt  to  play  ane's  pairt. 

An'  tak'  what  Heaven  has  sent  ? 
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THE  AULD-FARRAND  CARTER 


Of  Eck  the  Carter's  horses  twae, 
The  tane  was  broun,  the  tither  bay  ; 
He  yokes  them  in  twae  tidy  cairts, 
Syne  mounts  his-sel',  an'  aff  he  stairts — 
But  first  maun  speir  gin  a'  be  richt, 
(For  Ecky  is  ane  eident  wight), 
And  syne  maun  keek  lest  aucht  be  wrang, 
For  Eck  the-day  has  far  to  gang. 


The  bottom-board  fixed  in  its  place 
Nae  clatterin'  by  the  way  sail  raise  ; 
The  cairts  are  scrubb'd  and  dighted  pure 
Frae  speck  o'coal-dust  or  manure ; 
The  beasties'  tails,  as  black's  the  jet, 
Wi'  scairlet  braid  are  twined  an'  plet. 
Compact  and  elegant  and  neat, 
(Eck  at  a  plait  was  ill  to  beat): 
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Wi'  braw  brass  muntins  polished  fine 
Their  sleekit  necks  an'  nodles  shine, 
Whiles  wors'ed  bobs,  o'  rainbow  dyes, 
Weel-woven,  sail  delight  the  eyes, 
As  Eck  by  toon  or  onstead  passes — 
These  were  his  presents  frae  the  lasses. 


Each  dappled  hide — the  broun,  the  bay — 
Is  groom'd  in  a  superior  way ; 
Ilk  foot-lock  redd  ilk  hufe  abune, 
Ilk  strae  pick'd  frae  ilk  horse's  shoon. 
Ilk  strap  weel-black't,  ilk  buckle  bricht — 
This  was  Eck's  study  yesternight, 
When  by  the  lanthorn's  feeble  spark 
He  labour'd  on  long  after  dark, 
Wi'  paste-pots  on  the  corn-bin  set. 
And  brushes  sma'  and  sma'er  yet  ; 
While  in  their  warm  dark  stalls  at  ease 
Dimant  and  Missock  munch'd  in  peace. 
Their  maister's  voice  fu'  weel  they  ken, 
(Beasts  have  their  sympathies  like  men), 
And,  tho'  of  words  but  two  or  three 
Their  whole  vocabulary  be. 
To  these  they  prompt  attention  pay. 
And  hearing  hasten  to  obey. 


Now,  conscious  o'  a  weel-pack'd  load. 
Our  Ecky's  ready  for  the  road ; 
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He  grasps  the  rein,  springs  nimbly  up, 
And  to  his  leader  cries,  Gee-hup  ! 
On  eerands  a'  a  timely  starter, 
No  need  for  haste  has  Eck  the  Carter  ; 
Nor,  tho'  the  day  bring  weariness 
To  him,  will  he  the  horses  press — 
Tho'  long  the  way,  the  twilight  dim, 
Serving  them  aye  as  they  serve  him. 


Moral 

Reader  of  high  or  low  degree, 
This  lesson  learn  of  Eck  thro'  me  : 
An  honest  pride  in  work  well  done 
Is  man's  best  comfort  'neath  the  sun. 
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A  DARK  NIGHT'S  DOINGS, 

OR 
SEEING    THE    LASSES    HOME; 

A    NORTH    COUNTRY    BALLAD. 

[The  Farmer's  Son  speaks) 


Last  night  was  dark — the  darkest  night 

In  all  the  by-past  year : 
For  courtship,  mischief,  frolic,  fright. 
For  hare-brain'd  prank,  or  secret  flight, 

Oh  what  a  chance  was  here  ! 


II 


The  air  seem'd  thick  with  pitch-black  smoke. 
An  effluence  from  the  underworld, 

Which  ebb'd  and  shifted,  closed  and  broke. 
And  round  my  lanthorn  curl'd. 
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Ill 


The  night  was  mild —  pervaded  by 

A  rich  and  nutty  smell 
Of  acorns  parted  from  the  cup, 
The  store  that  squirrels  gather  up 

Where  autumn's  fruitage  fell. 


IV 


And  in  my  veins  the  blood  was  rich, 
My  heart  beat  warm  and  strong, 

Dreams  of  the  sex  my  mood  would  vex 
And  ravish  all  day  long — 


As  this  sweet  face,  and  that  dear  grace, 

Came  uppermost  by  turns  ; 
O  woe's  me  for  the  bachelor 
Whose  heart  a  thousand  passions  stir. 
Whose  lonely  bosom  burns  ! 


VI 


*Twas  nine  o'  the  clock,  or  thereabout, 

When,  fluttering  in  alarm — 
So  dark  the  night,  so  long  the  route — 
Upon  their  homeward  way  set  out 
The  maids  of  Buston  Farm  : 
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VII 


Proud  Kate  who  bore  her  head  so  high, 

And  so  disdain'd  a  man  ; 
Who  kept  her  rosy  Hps  as  close 
As  ever  rose-bud  kept  the  rose — 

Dark  Kate,  and  fair-hair'd  Ann. 


VIII 


The  warm  blood  mantled  on  Ann's  cheek. 

Her  neck  the  drifted  snow  ; 
Modest  and  shy,  her  dark-blue  eye 
Glanced  upward  ere  she  made  reply, 
Nor  startled  fawn  would  readier  fly, 

Nor  aspen  tremble  so. 


IX 


Was  this  a  time  for  maids  like  these 

Alone  to  fare  abroad — 
To  face  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
Bad  men,  wild  beasts,  and  wilder  fright. 

That  haunt  the  moorland  road  ? 


(Yet  it  may  be,  not  company 

Itself  can  make  assurance  sure  : 
Even  in  protection  danger  lurks — 
So  by  contraries  nature  works. 
And  human  skill  is  poor  !) 
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XI 


Their  road  was  ours — it  happen'd  well  : 
We  swore  by  all  the  powers 

(Though  every  pace  we  must  retrace) 
Their  road  was  surely  ours, — 


XII 


Young  Nick's  and  mine — a  lad  was  Nick ! 

A  wild  one  and  a  bold  un — 
For  all  the  grace  the  creature  had, 
A  worthy  son,  and  like  his  dad, 

Of  him  they  called  the  Old  Un — 


XIII 


Old  Nick,  the  attorney — old  in  years, 

But  older  far  in  guiles, 
A  man  whom  very  few  could  teach, 
Whom  devil  one  could  over-reach. 

Master  of  Arts — and  wiles. 


XIV 


Now  all  seem'd  well,  and  had  been  well, 

For  Nick,  the  insensate  man  ! 
For  whom  fair  girls  would  gladly  wait. 
Would  leave  all  other  girls  for  Kate, 
And  I  loved  gentle  Ann. 
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XV 


So  all  look'd  well,  and  well  had  been, 

Had  Ag  not  with  us  gone — 
She,  likewise  bound  to  Buston  Farm, 
Was  fearful  she  might  hap  on  harm. 
If  she  should  walk  alone. 


XVI 


Ag,  who  at  fifty  summers  past, 

Tho'  grizzled,  tann'd,  and  bearded. 

Was  skittish  as  a  three-year-old — 

A  face  so  ugsom.e  to  behold 
Danger  himself  had  fear'd  it ! 


XVII 


Yet  ever  clinging  like  a  burr, 

At  market,  kirn,  or  church  ; 
You  could  not  make  short  work  with  her^ 

Nor  leave  her  in  the  lurch. 


XVIII 


Her  tongue  went  like  a  clapping-mill. 

Her  voice  the  corn-crake's  din  : 
You  scarce  could  parley  with  a  friend. 
Or  on  a  private  errand  wend. 
But  her  oar  was  thrust  in  ! 
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XIX 


All  clashes  o'  the  countryside 
She  swiftly  made  her  own, 
But  not  to  \eep — she  was  too  kind  : 
Scatter'd  on  every  passing  wind, 
They  soon  were  broadcast  sown. 


XX 


Oh  !  Love's  a  deity  perverse. 
Ungrateful  and  capricious — 

Will  sorest  test  who  serves  him  best. 
And  seldom  smile  propitious  ! 


XXI 


For,  that  dear  she,  whose  favours  be 

Our  ardent  one  desire, 
Convenient  place,  and  hour  of  grace- 

Oh,  never  these  conspire  1 


XXII 


But,  or  the  maid  is  half-afraid, 
Coy,  petulant,  and  over-nice. 
Or  time  is  short,  or  waiting  long. 
Or  Argus-eyes  around  us  throng. 
Or  three  where  two  suffice. 


ZS 


XXIII 


So  was  it  now,  and  all  thro'  Ag  ! 

In  dudgeon  we  went  walking 
Like  soldiers  marching  in  a  row, 
All  arm-in-arm  and  anyhow, 

Whilst  Ag  did  all  the  talking. 


XXIV 


She  pinch'd  my  arm  and  Nick's  as  well. 
For  hers  were  liberal  fancies. 

Not  always  suitable  to  tell ; 

But  we  squeezed  Kate's  and  Nancy's. 


XXV 


Now  Nick  was  ne'er  the  boy  to  bear 
The  thwarting  of  his  will. 

Without  some  deep  and  sly  design 
To  have  his  pleasure  still. 


XXVI 


So  he  'gan  talk,  as  we  did  walk, 
Of  griesly  things  and  ghastly  : 
The  murd'rer's  ghost  that  stalks  in  chains 
Along  our  lonesome  country  lanes — 
This  scared  the  maidens  vastly. 
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XXVII 


But  man-like  Ag  must  have  her  brag  : 
She  vow'd  no  spectre,  goblin,  elf 

That  ere  appear'd  she  ever  fear'd... 
What  bugbear  like  herself? 


XXVIII 


Next,  Nick  of  resurrection-men 
A  gruesome  tale  related — 

A  miscreant  band,  with  impious  hand 
The  grave  who  desecrated  ; 


XXIX 


And  how  once,  ere  the  cock-crowing, 

A  hideous  sight  was  seen — 
Three  men  who  in  a  gig  did  drive — 
Three  men  but  only  two  alive, 
A  corpse  sat  propt  between. 


XXX 


The  girls  clung  close,  or  stopp'd  their  ears, 

Praying  in  vain  he  would  desist ; 
But  Ag,  tho'  fearless,  clung  as  close. 
And  sometimes,  too,  on  tiptoe  rose. 
As  slyly  to  be  kiss'd. 
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XXXI 


Now  were  we  to  the  moorland  come, 
Near  to  where  Wicked  Winter^  died  : 

Our  lantern  palely  patch'd  the  gloom 

Its  feeble  spark  could  not  illume, 

And  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb, 
Save  when  the  lapwing  cried. 

XXXII 

Despite  plain  sense,  our  nerves  grew  tense, 

Our  hearts  beat  quicklier  now — 
When,  sudden,  Nick  raised  high  his  arm, 
And,  pointing,  cried,  in  wild  alarm, 
"  Behold  the  Hedley  Kow  !  " 

XXXIII 

(The  Hedley  Kow,  that  tricksy  sprite, 

Who  plays  his  impish  games 
With  milk-maids  timorous  and  young. 
Farmers  who  leave  the  market  '  sprung,' 

And  tight  Northumbrian  dames. 

xxxiv 

Then  o'er  the  fells,  where  still  he  dwells. 
Whilst  loud  his  laughter  peals. 

He  deftly  shows  as  off  he  goes 
A  slippery  pair  of  heels.) 

1  Gibbeted  in  the  twenties  of  the  last  century  for  murder. 
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XXXV 


Nick  spoke,  and,  seizing  haughty  Kate 
(I  following  suit  with  Ann) 

About  the  waist,  made  off  in  haste, 
As  tho'  for  life  he  ran, — 


XXXVI 


Panting  we  sped,  with  moistening  brow, 
At  pace  that  dared  not  flag  : 

The  maids  fled  from  the  Hedley  Kow, 
But  Nick  and  I  from  Ag  1 


XXXVII 


Shouting  by  all  the  fiends  to  stay. 

Hard  in  our  wake  flew  she — 
As  greyhound  from  the  courser,  flew, 
But  I  as  leveret  from  the  grew  :  ^ 
Poor  Nannie,  who  no  better  knew. 
Ran  with  me  knee  by  knee. 


XXXVIII 


At  last,  beside  a  drystone  dyke. 

With  Nan  still  tuck'd  beneath  my  arm, 
Breathless  with  laughter,  love,  and  speed — 
Breathless  1  paused  as  1  had  need. 
To  soothe  my  girl's  alarm. 

'  Greyhound. 
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XXXIX 


Ah,  how  sweet  Nannie's  artless  fears 
I  comforted  with  all  my  art  ! 

She  wept,  and  I  dried  up  her  tears, 
And  caught  her  to  my  heart. 


XL 


Right  then  Ag's  heavy  shuffling  tread. 
And  mutter'd  chiding  speech, 

Alongst  the  road  as  now  she  strode, 
Our  listening  ears  did  reach. 


XLI 


I  caught  Nan's  gown  and  drew  her  down 

Upon  the  bank  beside  me, 
Where  rank  and  coarse  the  prickly  gorse 

Grew  high  enough  to  hide  me  ; 


XLII 


I  clapt  my  hand  before  her  mouth, 

For  fear  the  simpleton  might  shout, 
And  lest  the  glare  betray'd  our  lair — 
Like  mated  linties  nesting  there — 
1  puff'd  the  candle  out. 
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XLIII 


Oh  !  then  Nan's  beating  heart  was  press'd 

Against  my  heaving  side  : 
A  moment  there  we  lay  at  rest, 
Like  birdies  in  their  downy  nest 

In  the  glad  summertide. 


XLIV 


Her  fingers  round  my  own  were  curl'd, 
Our  lips  had  all  but  kiss'd  : 

Oh,  not  for  aught  in  the  wide  world 
Had  I  that  instant  miss'd  ! 


XLV 


Right  then  a  motion  in  the  bush 
Our  hiding-place  declared  ; 

Oh  vainly  had  I  whispered  *  hush ' — 
Old  Ag  no  language  spared  : 


XLVI 


To  run,  and  leave  her  in  the  dark, 

A  prey  to  maiden  fears  .  .  . 
She  storm'd  and  rail'd  until  breath  fail'd, 

And  Nan  was  bathed  in  tears. 
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XLVII 


But  now  a  just  amends  I  plann'd, 

Who  sorely  had  annoy'd  her  : 

With  lighted  lantern  in  her  hand, 

Like  lighthouse  on  a  rocky  strand, 

I  guess'd  we  might  avoid  her. 


XLVIII 


She  gulp'd  the  bait  ;  the  hour  grew  late, 

A  mile  we  still  must  foot  it — 
(Of  miles  a  score  had  pleased  me  more. 
So  with  me  Nan  the  travail  bore, 
The  journey  executed  !) 


XLIX 


So,  when  her  railing  Ag  renew'd. 
With  never  pause  nor  comma, 
We  took  the  bit  between  our  teeth, 
And  ere  she  had  regain'd  her  breath 
We  once  again  fled  from  her. 


We  had  the  start,  the  lover's  art, 
The  lanthorn's  light  to  steer  by. 

With  commons  wide  and  covert-side 
And  young  plantations  near  by  ; 
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LI 


And  thus,  although  both  high  and  low, 
In  jealous  rage  to  chide  us. 

She  hunted,  still  it  took  small  skill 
To  dodge  or  ere  she  spied  us. 


LII 


Thus  o'er  the  waste,  at  times  in  haste, 

At  times  in  wanton  leisure. 
We  loiter'd,  gamboll'd,  skulk'd,  and  roved. 
Whilst  I  with  eager  heart  improved 
(Her  fears  of  darkness  quite  removed) 

Each  moment  with  my  treasure. 


LIII 


Meantime  impatient  of  our  bliss. 
Our  happy  lovers'  freedom — 

(For  such  of  these  the  nature  is — 
The  worse  for  those  that  heed  'em  !) 


LIV 


Impatient  of  our  sweet  content — 

With  cresset  faintly  glancing. 
Our  kill-joy  hover'd  thro'  the  shade, 
And  tours,  and  bends,  and  circuits  made, 
Like  Will-o'-Wisp  a-dancing. 
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LV 


But  now  the  far-off  thunder  growl'd- 

A  swollen  drop  or  twain 
On  hand  or  brow  betoken'd  now 

The  swiftly-coming  rain. 


LVI 


I  snatch'd  at  Nan,  and  swiftly  ran — 
Ran  headlong,  helter-skelter, 

To  seek  the  woodland's  deepest  shade. 
To  court  its  friendly  shelter. 

The  tempest's  passing  there  to  bide. 
Nor  let  the  oncome  pelt  her. 


LVII 


But  as  we  ran,  cries  winsome  Nan, 
"  Beware  that  goblin  tricky  ! 

A  voice  I  hear !  "  The  voice  'twas  clear 
Was  Kate's,  with  whom  was  Nicky. 


LVIII 

And  oh  !  the  change  in  distant  Kate, 
Now  loving  grown  and  gracious — 

So  woman's  bearing  artful  is, 
And  oftentimes  fallacious — 
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LIX 


The  rain  down  dash'd,  the  lightning  flash'd- 

The  miracle  no  witness  lack'd ; 
For  while  her  lips  were  press'd  to  his, 
In  a  long,  sweet,  and  clinging  kiss, 
It  show'd  her  in  the  act ! 


LX 


Then  to  protest  they  did  their  best 
And  truants  feign'd  they  thought  us. 

Or  gone  astray  from  the  right  way. 
And  vow'd  they  long  had  sought  us. 


LXI 


Tho'  why  they  sought  us  in  a  wood, 

A  furlong  off  the  high-road. 
Was  more  than  we  well  understood 
Or  than  themselves  could  quite  make  good- 
Yet  still  their  road  was  my  road ! 


LXI  I 


But  now  the  storm  its  fury  vents, 
The  rain  as  if  by  pailfuls  falling, 

So  the  chief  care  of  either  pair 
Was  first  to  reach  their  dwelling. 
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LXIII 


Their  skirts  upturn'd,  in  haste  that  burn'd, 

Drench'd  to  the  inmost  rag, 
To  Buston  Place  we  set  a  race... 

But  the  first  home  was  Ag ! 


LXIV 


O  lovely  Nance  !  my  youth's  romance  ! 

Shall  1  forget  to-day 
How  soft  and  warm  your  gentle  arm 

Clung  round  me  by  the  way  ? 


LXV 


Forget,  while  sun  and  moon  give  light 

And  constellations  shine, 
How  sweetly,  ere  we  said  good-night. 

Your  lips  were  set  to  mine  ? 


LXVI 


By  night  and  day !  no  part  I'll  play 

Less  than  an  honest  man's  : 
Let  others  range  and  suffer  change, 
But  I,  till  death  my  heart  estrange. 
Throw  in  my  lot  with  Nan's ! 
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LXVII 


And,  lovers  all  !  who  fare  abroad 

When  nights  are  long  and  dark, 
When  tempests  drench,  and  wild  winds  quench 

Your  lantern's  feeble  spark, 


LXVII  I 


Take  notice  all,  this  lesson  learn, 
And  mould  your  fate  on  ours : 

The  ring's  the  thing — the  wedding-ring, 
And  the  bridal  orange-flowers. 
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THE  LAMBING    FOLD 

A    BORDER    PASTORAL 


Shepherd,  on  the  bleak  hillside, 

Starved  with  cold  and  weary-eyed, 

Let  me  share  your  quarters,  pray, 

For  a  single  night  and  day ! 

Leaving  thus  life's  vanities, 

For  one  long  day  I  would  be  wise. 

Be  frugal,  hardy — unperplex'd 

By  thought,  by  thoughtlessness  unvex'd, — 

Would  on  the  worldling's  world  of  guile. 

On  small  aims  selfishly  pursued, 
Turning  my  back  in  scorn,  awhile 

Commune  with  you  in  solitude. 

Then,  from  your  straw-built  shed — perch'd  high, 

But  lying  kindly  to  a  wood, 
(A  bield  from  north  and  west)  might  I 

Indulge  a  philosophic  mood. 
And  mix  my  famish'd  Lenten  soul 
With  Nature's,  free  from  all  control. 
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Shepherd  !  a  rugged  range  of  hills, 

Dark,  scowling,  powder'd  o'er  with    snow. 
The  outlook  from  your  eyrie  fills. 

Across  the  vale,  the  "  water's  "  flow, — 
Those  giants'  names  I've  heard  you  tell, 
Grubbet,  Philogar,  Curr,  the  Schel.  .  .  . 
With  eyes  fix'd  on  that  wintry  waste. 
Calm,  and  deep  silence  let  me  taste. 
Rough  is  your  visitant,  the  wind. 
But,  trust  the  poet !  not  unkind, — 
Nature's  true  son,  born  who  knows  where 
In  snowfields,  fields  of  foam  or  air  ! 


Yet  respite  comes.     Her  "  adder's  tooth  " 

March  changes  for  a  "  peacock's  train  :  " 
Swift  is  the  change — as  swift,  in  sooth. 

The  shepherd's  heart  rebounds  again. 
Then,  where  the  grass  is  short  and  dry. 

The  planting  breaks  the  west-wind's  force, 
Beeking  beside  you  would  I  lie, 

How  pleased  to  share  in  your  discourse ! 
For,  Shepherd — friend  whom  more  I  prize 

Than  statesman,  poet,  priest,  or  prince, 
Finding  no  other  friend  so  wise. 

Kindly  and  true  before  or  since — 
The  days  when  such  as  you  were  bred 

Much  do  I  fear  are  pass'd  away. 
And  bow'd  is  now  the  good  grey  head. 

And  bow'd  the  shoulders  swathed  in  grey  ! 
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Books  and  the  world  have  taught  me  long, 

But  your  true  heart  has  taught  you  more- 
Patience,  wise  tolerance  of  wrong. 

And — worth  all  Newton's,  Bacon's  lore — 
Your  upward-looking  life  endued 
With  single-minded  rectitude  ; 
Whilst,  from  the  care  of  helpless  things, 

That  plead,  and  wonder,  and  caress. 
And  can  no  more — from  this,  there  springs 

Almost  a  mother's  tenderness. 
Implanted  in  a  stoic  breast 
To  temper  and  subdue  the  rest. 
Then,  Shepherd,  grant  me  this,  I  pray — 
To  be  your  house-mate  here  to-day  1 


Your  toil,  Lucina's  mystic  rite 

Forbids  the  inexperienced  wight 

To  share,  lest  he  in  aught  abuse 

The  yeanlings  or  the  labouring  ewes, — 

What  puny  triplet  could  withstand 

The  touch  of  an  unskilful  hand  ? 

But  this,  oh  Shepherd,  let  me  share. 

Your  bivouac  in  the  keen  clear  air  : — 

When  stars  peer  thro'  your  crannied  roof. 

To  pass  inexorably  by. 
And  night-winds  weave  their  changing  woof 

Of  clouds  on  that  vast  loom,  the  sky  ; 
When  Nature's  power  o'er  all  is  felt 
Till  hearts  be  fain  to  sink  or  melt. 
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Whelm'd,  by  the  might  the  heavens  declare, 

In  uncommunicable  awe, — 
Oh,  then,  dear  Shepherd,  let  me  share 

Your  broken  dog-sleep  on  the  straw  ! 


Thence,  rising  from  some  wistful  dream, 

To  me,  not  you,  the  world  seems  strange, 
(As  to  myself,  indeed,  I  seem,) 

The  heavens  have  undergone  a  change, — 
The  Huntsman,  satiate  with  the  chase, 

Has  led  his  weary  ban-dog  home ; 
The  wakeful  Herdsman  from  his  place 

Far  in  the  east  betimes  is  come ; 
The  Bull  sleeps,  Leo  is  awake. 
The  cruel  Raven  tears  the  Snake  ; 
Westward  the  Demon  Star  hath  sped. 
Westward  Aldebaran  the  Red. 


In  such  an  hour — when  thus  the  heart 

Seems  purged  of  grossness,  like  a  child's  ; 
When  the  flesh  plays  its  proper  part. 

Submissive — in  the  starlit  wilds. 
The  soul,  grown  mightier  than  by  day. 

May  pass  the  bound  the  powers  assign, 
And  men  who,  fasting,  wake  to  pray 

Have  cognisance  of  things  divine. 
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Thus  was  it  once  by  Bethlehem, 

When  shepherds  watching  flocks  by  night 
Beheld  the  heavens  open  to  them — 

A  wondrous  and  most  glorious  sight  ; 
Thus,  when  young  Cuthbert,  yielding  whole 

His  pure  heart  to  his  God  in  pray'r. 
Saw  Aidan's  new-enfranchised  soul 

Convoy'd  by  angels  mount  the  air  : 
With  morn  the  lad  his  home  forsook — 
The  shepherd  life,  the  pastoral  crook, 
Embracing  his  high  destiny, 
A  shepherd  of  mankind  to  be. 


The  winds  are  blowing  shrill  and  cold 
Thro'  openings  in  the  lambing-fold. 
The  lantern  sheds  dim  rays  around 
On  the  defiled  and  trodden  ground. 
The  lighten'd  ewe  the  stranger  eyes. 

Well-pleased  to  recognise  her  young  ; 
Then,  with  a  touch  she  bids  him  rise, 

And  baa-ing  dries  him  with  her  tongue  ; 
And,  poised  on  weak  unsteady  feet, 
The  lambkin,  too,  essays  to  bleat. 


Dawn  is  not  yet,  tho'  sleep  be  lost 
To  these  small  hours  of  creeping  frost. 
You,  Shepherd,  labour  claims.     To  me 
The  cloudland's  shifting  scenery. 
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The  hide-and-seek  of  stars  is  given — 
The  panorama  of  the  heaven. 


Thus,  Walter,  were  I  here  to  stay, 

I'd  speed  the  night-hours,  speed  the  day  ; 

Nor  better  pastime  would  I  claim 

So  I  with  you  might  speed  the  same  ! 
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SEED-TIME  :  A  GEORGIC 


Pour  with  no  niggard  hand  the  slipping  grain  ! 
Pour  till  the  seed-sheet  bulge,  the  canvas  strain — 
Pour  boldly,  Tom  !  the  while,  most  patiently, 
Aleck's  yoked  team  in  readiness  stands  by. 
This  morn  of  March  smiles  favouring  on  our  task — 
Wind,  earth  and  sky  are  just  what  we  would  ask : 
Spring's  bloom-like  haze  the  landscape  lightly  shrouds- 
Wood,  fallow,  copse  and  hill.     Those  steady  clouds 
A  spell  of  settled  weather  should  portend — 
Ere  that  shall  close,  our  toil  must  reach  an  end. 
Easily  pulverized,  the  thirsting  plain 
Assures  a  dry  bed  to  our  scatter'd  grain  ; 

(Whilst  kindly  Zephyr  on  light  sportful  wings 
Shall  aid  the  sower  as  the  seed  he  flings. 
Twice  bless'd  if  gentle  rain  at  night  he  brings. 


Now  to  our  rite,  for  sacred  this  I  hold  : 
Afar  be  impious  men  and  overbold  ! 
Pious  the  hand,  propitious  be  the  hour. 
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That  sees,  that  sheds,  the  fertilizing  shower — 

How  often  shed,  in  days  how  long  ago  ! 

By  hands  that  reap  no  longer,  neither  sow. 

How  oft-times  shed  1  nor  ever  yet  in  vain 

The  seedsman's  forethought  or  the  ploughman's  pain! 

Ay,  let  us  bless  th'incomparable  worth 

And  bounteous  bosom  of  all-nurturing  Earth — 

I'll n wearied  ever,  nor  refusing  once, 

-^  (Dear  patient  mother  of  impatient  sons  !) 

(To  him  who  trusts,  her  punctual  due  response. 

Of  all  things  most  benignant  !  thou  to  me, 

Worthy  a  mother's  honour  aye  shalt  be. 


With  rhythmic  motion  mystic  now  and  slow. 

Forth  thro'  the  field  and  back  again  1  go. 

Pacing  a  waste  whence  harvest  shall  arise  : 

The  seedsman  tends  my  steps  with  new  supplies  ; 

The  horses,  following  with  decorous  tread. 

Dragging  the  harrows  o'er  its  earthy  bed, 

Cover  the  seed  and  break  the  crumbling  clod — 

The  labourer's  joy  is  mine  ;  the  increase  is  from  God. 
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FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  CALENDAR 

THE    LAST    DAYS    OF    MARCH. 

(Heather-burning  ;  the  draw-moss  ;  the  frogs'   carnival  ; 
reluctant    Spring). 


Now,  pure  and  fleecy,  thro'  the  calm  clear  air 

Rolls  the  wreath'd  smoke  and  spreads  the  hills  among; 
Our  punctual  hill-men  exercise  this  care. 

That  grass  may  spring  and  heather  fresh  and  strong  : 
By  night  strange  balefires  on  the  hill-side  glow. 

Quietness  is  startled  by  unwonted  cries — 
Now  from  the  height,  now  from  the  vale  below. 

Where  herd  to  neighbour  herd  shouts  or  replies. 

II 

Meanwhile,  upon  high  pastures,  may  our  sheep 
Find  sustenance — nay,  more,  a  means  to  thrive  ; 

And  this  tho'  Nature's  powers  seem  all  asleep. 
And  hesitate,  reluctant  to  revive  : 
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The  wether  seeks  the  "  flow  ; "    up  from  the  ground 
The  sweet  nutritious  portion  of  the  stalk 

He  draws  and  eats — then  strews  the  rest  around, 
Discarded,  o'er  the  desolate  sheep-walk. 


Ill 


I  hear  an  eager  murmur  rise  and  fall — 

A  sound  save  now  throughout  the  year  unheard — 
From  low-ground  swamps  where  frogs  hold  carnival. 

Where  shallow  waters  to  their  depths  are  stirr'd  : 
Waked  from  long  winter-sleep,  brief  joy  they  know — 

A  tuneful  hour,  a  prospect  of  increase  ; 
Then  on  their  ways  the  little  creatures  go, 

And  the  soft  hubbub  for  a  year  will  cease. 


IV 


Here  Spring  stirs  timely, — here,  but  here  alone, 

As  yet  no  other  sign  our  hill-world  makes, 
Whose  elemental  grandeur  now  is  shown — 

Earth,  water,  air — the  sky,  the  hills,  the  lakes — 
No  more.     Nor,  Spring  !  thou  long-desired  guest. 

Would  /  thy  footstep  haste — enough  for  me 
Nature  though  in  her  plainest  habit  dress'd. 

Barren  and  beauteous  like  a  sailless  sea  ! 
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THE  SHEEP-SHEARER 


...Then  Andrew  seized,  and  grappled  with,  and  threw 

The  mother  of  twin  lambs,  a  fleecy  ewe  ; 

And  on  the  shearing-floor,  in  dire  dismay. 

The  helpless  creature  scarce  resisting  lay, 

Pinn'd  by  a  foot  to  earth — anon  bestridden. 

Like  that  famed  ram  by  royal  Phrixus  ridden. 

And  now  on  buttocks  propp'd.     As  yet  unhurt. 

Behold  her  shrinkingly  her  eyes  avert 

In  apprehension  of  the  coming  pain, 

Dumb  in  distress,  not  daring  to  complain. 


Then,  soothing  with  his  voice  her  groundless  fears. 

His  polish'd  and  well-lubricated  shears 

Old  Andrew  took — he,  noted  for  rare  skill 

In  governing  the  prone  shearling  to  his  will, 

So  pleasantly,  and  with  so  little  pain. 

That  soon  it  lends  itself  to  what  was  late  its  bane  :- 

Andrew  of  the  blithe  speech  and  silver  hairs. 

Whose  heart  is  wholly  given  to  pastoral  cares  ; 


Content  who  tends  and  cherishes,  alone, 
Great  flocks  for  others  small  ones  of  his  own  ; 
Who  braves  long  winter  nights  of  biting  frost, 
Lest  by  default  one  yeanling  lamb  be  lost  ; 
And  yearly  finds,  when  summering-time  is  come, 
Upon  a  green  hill-side  his  favourite  home. 
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THE  OLD  PLOUGHMAN'S  PHILOSOPHY 


In  Howdale — where  the  ascent  is  ill  to  breast — 

To  adjust  his  ploughshare,  let  his  horses  rest, 

And  breathe  himself,  old  John  was  wont  to  pause — 

Measuring  the  moments,  careful  without  cause. 

There,  at  the  head-rig,  as  the  veteran  stood, 

By  the  patch'd  fence  abutting  on  the  wood, — 

There,  or  the  while  I  gladly  paced  the  lea 

Beside  him,  liking  well  his  company, 

Thus  have  1  heard  him  hold  a  free  discourse, 

Touching  on  earth  and  heaven,  man  and  horse — 

Ripe  in  the  wisdom  of  three-score  and  ten — 

Old  John,  the  kindliest  and  the  best  of  men  ; 

Whilst,  o'er  the  soil'd  moleskin  and  the  gravvat  plain, 

I  watch'd  th'  expressive  homely  features  play — 
The  light  come  in  the  eye  and  fade  again. 

The  pawky  smile  appear  and  pass  away. 

Come,  up  wi'  the  swing-tree,  an'  doon  wi'  the  sock ; 
Come,  draw  frae  the  shouther,  and  shove  frae  the  hock  : 
Jocky  Blythe's  i'  the  lift,  an'  the  wind's  i'  the  tree. 
An'  plouin'  for  seed-furr'  is  plouin'  for  me  ! 
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A  team,  1  declare,  for  a  while  I've  no  seen 
Tae  compare  wi'  bauld  Prince  an'  wi'  bonnie  black  Jean; 
As,  wi'  neck  turn'd  to  neck,  now  before  me  they  go, 
Like  lovers — confidin',  an'  gentle,  an'  slow. 

Wi'  sole-shoe  an'  cou'ter  an'  shinin'  pleuch-spade. 
Between  now  an'  the  lowsin'  gude  speed  s'ould  be  made, 
Wi'  my  grasp  on  the  han'les,  my  glance  on  the  beam — 
Wha-hup,  Prince  an'  Jeanie — gude  speed  to  the  team ! 

Some  folks  think  that  plouin'  is  nae  job  ava' — 
If  they  redden  the  grun',  then  they  think  that  is  a'  ; 
But,  if  that's  their  opeenion,  the  same  isna  mine — 
I'm  for  eicht  inches  deep,  and  as  straicht  as  a  line. 

Bad  plouin',  I  reckon — wad  folks  understan' — 

It  ruins  the  country  by  sterving  the  Ian' : 

Let  the  farmer  look  to't,  when  the  land's  hairt  is  puir, 

And  dispense  wi'  his  hanged  artiteecial  manure ! 

Plou'  deeply,  an'  bury  the  thristles  an'  rack — 
Decayin',  their  rankness  in  virtue  comes  back  : 
Plou'  ebb — turn  them  owre,  an'  ye  gie  them  new  life. 
Till  next  season  s'all  see  them  redoubled  an'  rife  ! 

So  Time  governs  a'thing,  so'  e'en  let  him  rule — 
The  race  to  the  eident,  the  rod  to  the  fule  : 
So  the  feckless  an'  fusionless  labour  in  vain — 
For  neaps  gather  dockens,  an'  quickens  for  grain. 
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I  hae  seen  them  by  dozens  gang  furth  in  their  pride, 
Like  a  delicate  mornin',  too  bricht  to  abide, 
Wi'  bragging  an'  scorn  too  unstable  to  stand... 
Wi'  owre  muckle  whus'ling  an'  little  red  land. 

But  he  wha  plou's  honest  an'  fair,  ye  maun  ken, 
I  count  him  a  make  for  the  foremost  o'  men  ; 
Tho'  horny  the  loof  be,  an'  duddy  the  breeks, 
The  hairt  o'  the  man  frae  the  coontenance  speaks  ! 

Tho'  our  work  be  for  ithers,  what  then  ?     S'ould  we  grudge 
If  here  at  the  pleugh-tail  frae  day-break  we  trudge  ? 
Not  I,  tho'  forfeuchen  an'  glary  I  be, 
When  ithers  are  toilin'  an'  spinnin'  for  me  ! 

The  wife  in  her  cot-house,  wha  scrubs,  bakes,  an'  men's  ; 
The  Laird  i'  the  Big  Hoose,  wha  superinten's  ; 
The  farmer,  the  flesher,  an'  Whip  the  Cat  too  ; 
E'en  the  Minister  toils  in  the  sweat  o'  his  broo. 

So,  each  for  his  neighbour  an'  all  for  their  kind  : 
Set  each  to  the  labour  to  whilk  he's  inclined  ; 
For  ilk  taste  an'  fancy  there's  labour  eneugh — 
The  King  has  his  sceptre,  an'  Jocky  his  pleugh. 

Sail  Jock  mak'  a  puir  mouth  ?     His  providin'  is  scant. 
And  yet  has  he  a'  that  a  fallow  s'ould  want — 
Tho'  wi  no  "  independence  "  in  hooses  or  lands. 
He  is  laird  o'  his  sennets,  an'  muscles  an'  hands. 
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The  gentry  gae  by  him  wi'  barely  a  look, 

But  Jock  reads  the  gentry  as  folks  read  a  book  : 

True  gentrice  is  founded  on  manners  an'  sense, 

An'  the  warl'  without  loss  wi'  the  lave  could  dipense. 

Nay,  I  ask,  were  they  brocht  to  the  creetical  point 

By  poleetical  change,  or  a  warld  oot  o'  joint, 

Tho'  they  come  o'  a  lofty,  an'  he  o'  puir  stock. 

Could  Jock  dae  wantin'  them  best,  or  they  wantin'  Jock  ? 

Red  earth  is  his  heirship,  to  mar  or  to  make  : 
The  days  o'  his  manhood  he  spends  for  her  sake  ; 
As  to  wife  or  to  sweetheart,  he  gies  her  his  best. 
Nor  doubts  for  a  moment  she'll  answer  the  test. 

Tho'  whiles  thrawn  an'  fykie — I'll  no  say  she's  not, 
('Tis  a  fair-written  page  that  is  free  fra'  ae  blot) 
Her  natur'  is  sterlin',  an'  leafu',  an'  kin'. 
Nor  deceives  she  the  hairt  wha's  devotion  was  blin'. 

Thus,  I  trow,  in  contentment  Jock's  days  may  be  sped, 
Wi'  eyes  on  the  lea-furr',  yet  glancing  ahead  : 
His  trustfu'  assurance  no  morrow  sail  mock, 
(Come,  draw  frae  the  shouther — come,  bury  the  sock), 

Tho'  that  mornin'  s'ould  break  wi'  a  brichtness  unknown. 
When  the  nicht,  wi'  its  dreams  an'  its  shadows  is  flown  ; 
Nor  let  idle  debate  nor  vain  question  arise — 
He  that  weel  has  plou'd  yearth  sail  draw  furr's  i'  the  skies 
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MARCH  IN  MY  GARDEN 


"  Sorge  ad   aprire 
Zeffiro  dolce  le  novelle  fronde 
Di  che  si  vede  Europa  revestire. 


Now  comes  a  dainty  sheen 

On  all  things  evergreen — 
Box-wood  and  holly,  laurels,  firs,  and  yews  ; 

For,  tho'  the  north-wind  parch. 

Clear  is  the  air  of  March, 
And  clear  the  colours  faithful  March  renews. 
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Small  flowers — how  long  unseen 

Diversify  the  green — 
Crocus  and  satin-flower  and  azure  squill 

Against  the  weather'd  brick 

The  peach-bloom  clusters  thick  ; 
Her  hundred  leaves  disclose  the  dafibdil. 
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I 


Ill 


Athwart  yon  woodland  see 

How  softly,  tenderly, 
A  haze  of  spring,  a  bloom,  a  blush  is  spread  ; 

Where,  unobserved  till  now. 

Elm-branch  and  beechen  bough 
Break  forth  in  bud  or  spray  of  brown  or  red  1 

IV 

New  life  has  stirr'd  in  these 

Flowerets,  shrubs,  forest-trees ; 
Within  the  feather'd  kind  it  stirs  likewise. 

For  to  the  sun's  mild  rays 

The  peacock  now  displays 
Bronze,  purples,  emeralds,  of  his  thousand  eyes. 


The  tomtit  peals  a  bell 

Clear  as  a  crystal  shell, 
And  preens  the  buffand  blue  of  breast  and  wing; 

The  throstle  from  a  height 

Sings  loud  in  sheer  delight, 
"  Make  straight  the  ways,  prepare  the  paths  of 
Spring  !  " 
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THE  LEAFING-TIME 


Now  budding  beech,  of  russet  brown, 
And  rosy-blossoming  elm 

Beneath  the  changeful  April  skies 
In  unsubstantial  beauty  rise, 
The  changeful  April  landscape  crown, 
And  deck  the  Dryads'  realm. 

But  for  a  moment — then,  behold 
This  mirage  cease  to  be ! 

A  breath,  a  stir,  a  spoken  word. 
Rapture  from  some  wild-hearted  bird 
Wrung  by  a  touch  unfelt  of  old. 
Shall  set  the  summer  free. 

And,  as  by  an  enchanter's  spell, 
Thoro'  the  woods  shall  rush 

The  'green  flame'  of  the  poet's  rhyme. 
The  riot  of  the  leafing-time, 
Acclaim'd  with  deep  melodious  swell 
By  warbler,  merle,  and  thrush ! 
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But  this  dear  loveliness  must  pass — 
Fashion'd  to  please  an  hour  : 
April  the  child  to  maiden  May 
Without  a  murmur  must  give  way, 

As  in  the  snowflake-powder'd  grass 
Dies  the  defenceless  flower. 
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FROM  A  DIARY 


To-day  was  made  of  perfect  light, 
As  every  day  should  be  : 

No  diamond  ever  shone  so  bright, 
Or  gleam'd  so  lustrously, 

From  every  taint  or  hint  of  blight 
More  exquisitely  free  ! 


II 


The  tears  that  in  a  lily's  eyes 
Gather  not  weight  to  fall 

Are  moister  than  the  unclouded  skies 
Spread  tent-wise  over  all, 

From  sunrise  to  the  moon's  sweet  rise 
Full-orb'd,  imperial. 
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Ill 


Blossom  above,  shot  thro'  by  light, 
Wreathing  the  leafless  tree — 

Blossom  as  thick  as  stars  by  night 
Crowding  the  galaxy ; 

Blossom  that  strew'd  the  ground  with  white 
Under  the  bird-cherry  ! 


IV 


Drunk  with  the  sunlight's  fiery  dew, 

At  giddiest  eminence, 
The  skylark,  scaling  heaven  anew. 

With  rapturous  vehemence. 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  of  blue, 

Scatter'd  his  song  from  thence. 


Between  new  pastures  to  the  main 
The  bright  blue  rivers  ran... 

Astraea,  sure,  was  come  again 

With  gifts  and  boons  to  man, 

Remitted  since  his  golden  reign 
Saturn  on  earth  began  ! 
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AUBADE 


How  wildly,  yet  deliciously 

The  waves  of  music  gush, 
Where  daintily,  capriciously, 

Pours  forth  his  song  the  thrush ! 
The  morn  is  not  yet  three  hours  old, 

The  small  hours  still  are  grey. 
But  music,  music,  manifold. 

Must  greet  awakening  day  ! 


The  flowering  of  the  buttercup 

Its  largess  o'er  the  lea 
Hath  featly  spread — fie,  drowsihead  ! 

Forth  to  the  fields  with  me ! 
With  music,  music,  manifold, 

A  thousand  hearts  as  one. 
Careful  of  none  but  Nature's  gold, 

Surprise  the  lingering  sun  ! 
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A  VIGNETTE  IN  JUNE 


The  rich  clusters  wreathing 
This  redthorn  are  breathing 

A  perfume  too  heady — it  mounts  to  the  brain 
As,  once,  for  a  bay-tree, 
So  now  for  the  May-tree 

The  fervours  of  Phoebus  prove  ill  to  sustain  ! 


II 


In  the  trim-shaven  pleasaunce. 
His  worshipful  presence 

With  fan  of  faint  silver  the  white  peacock  screens 
His  bearing  is  stately, 
He  ponders  sedately — 

His  breed  is  Olympian,  his  service  a  queen's. 
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Ill 


Around,  on  the  brightness, 
Now  firm,  now  with  lightness, 

In  shade  as  in  pigment  of  China  is  traced, 
Like  veins  in  fair  marble, 
A  sketch  the  winds  garble 

Of  leaf-laden  branches  and  boughs  interlaced. 
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VACUUS  PISCATOR 

(at    TIBBIE    SHIEl's) 

When  rain  comes  down 
Till  hay-kyles  drown 

From  skies  dull  as  base  metal, 
When  thunder  rumbles — 
The  sportsman  grumbles, 

And  there's  the  deuce  to  settle 

When  cloud-racks  sail 
Down  Meggatdale 

And,  in  unholy  revel. 
Each  paltry  burn 
Must  fret  and  churn, 

I  wish  them  at  the  devil  ! 

When  sun-gleams  flicker, 
My  heart  grown  sicker 

With  hope  deferr'd  beats  high. 
To  watch  impatient 
The  sunbeams  chasten'd 

By  drift  of  a  driving  sky  ; 
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And  when,  next  day, 
The  tedded  hay 

Lies  spread  in  the  sunshine  drying ; 
When,  warm  and  fair. 
The  scented  air 

Adown  the  Lowes  comes  flying  ; 

When  the  good  trout  rise 
To  the  fisher's  flies — 

Oh,  then  my  temper  varies. 
And  loud  I  swear 
Thro'  foul  and  fair 

My  choice  shall  be  St.  Mary's  1 
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THE  TWELFTH  OF  AUGUST. 


Grass-heads,  drooping  on  their  stems, 
Wear  a  thousand  sphered  gems  ; 
And  from  the  foxglove's  freckled  lip 
Distillations  drip  and  drip  ; 
Beaded  bluebells,  frail  and  fine, 
Have  ta'en  a  fill  of  rainy  wine  : 

So  all  those  blooms,  in  thriftless  beauty  blowing, 
Which  of  the  waste  are  claim'd, 

With  milfoil,  meadow-sweet  and  kingcups  growing- 
Nameless  or  never  named. 


II 


The  world  looms  darkly,  as  thro'  glass, 
Between  the  tepid  showers  that  pass  ; 
Mid-mountain-high  the  mist-wreaths  form- 
To  melt  with  each  successive  storm  ; 
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The  loch's  still  waters  dully  gleam, 
Fill'd  as  with  shadows  of  a  dream  : 

But  in  the  bracken-depths  the  heather-bleater 

Sings  his  small  song  alone  ; 
The  shrill  sandpiper  answers — skimming  fleeter, 
The  stone-chat  from  its  stone. 
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A  RIVERSIDE  INCIDENT 


Cool  twilight  comes  with  close  of  day. . . 

At  the  stream's  edge  the  young  otters  play — 

Two  happy  wildings,  Nature's  own  : 

Now,  clambering  on  the  blue  river-stone, — 

"Whence,  with  the  deep  stream's  steady  flow, 

One,  like  a  drown'd  thing,  lets  him  go ; 

Whilst,  from  an  elm's  o'erhanging  limb. 

His  brother  crouching  watches  him — 

Then  springs  afoot,  in  swift  diversion, 

As  bent  on  some  far  night  excursion. 

In  wild  variety  of  play. 

Like  those  whose  life's  all  holiday ! 


II 


Play !  profit  by  the  careless  hour 
Which  to  your  kind  is  Nature's  dower, 
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Ere  baying  hound  and  huntsman's  cry- 
Shall  tell  the  time  is  come  to  die. 
Nor  fear  lest  we  your  secret  den 
To  curious,  maybe  cruel,  men 
Divulge  !  Ye  have  here  few  foes  to  dread 
Few  list,  like  us,  this  path  to  tread  ; 
Where  tangled  growth  and  hidden  root 
Oft  strike  or  trip  the  wanderer's  foot ; 
Whilst  pitfalls,  slime  and  river-wrecks 
Often  his  onward  course  perplex. 
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A  STUDENT'S  VIGIL 


Thro'  the  brief  summer  night  I  waked  and  read : 
Run  down  was  my  clepsydra ;  with  a  yawn, 

I  stretch'd  my  limbs  and  eyed  the  inviting  bed — 
'Twas  now  the  very  "witching  hour  "  of  dawn  ! 


II 


But,  ere  my  body  I  to  rest  resign'd — 
My  spirit  to  the  refluent  tide  of  sleep, 

Idly  I  lifted  the  drawn  window-blind, 
Out  on  the  drowsy  world  awhile  to  peep. 


Ill 


A  bullying  baby-wind  began  to  tease 

A  giant  beech-tree's  leafy  topmost  boughs — 

Who  only  ask'd  to  slumber  on  in  peace — 

A  little  stone's-throw  from  the  sleeping  house. 
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IV 


But  sullen  stillness  brooded  long  and  deep 

Where,  scatter'd  o'er  dark  matted  dew-drench'd  grass. 

Gaunt  cattle  stood,  or  lanky  new-shorn  sheep 
In  slow  procession  filed  but  to  re-pass. 


And,  oh  !  the  impenetrable  depth  of  shade 
That  veil'd  the  curve  of  river-skirting  trees 

Beyond  the  field,  and  wantonly  that  made 
Food  for  the  dreamer  from  its  mysteries  1 


VI 


Already,  as  impatient  of  time  lost, 

Rose — all  the  sweeter  that  it  wanted  words. 
Music,  from  many  a  shrub  and  thicket  toss'd— 

Love-dialogues  of  the  happy  mated  birds. 


VII 


Yet  languor  reign'd — tho'  conflict  had  begun, 

In  which  three  most  ill-match'd  contenders  strove 

My  lamp,  the  spent  moon  and  the  approaching  sun — 
The  lights  of  learning,  enterprise  and  love  ! 
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VIII 


A  tumult  to  the  window  drew  my  eyes, 

Where,  hither  !  thither  !  fled  in  wild  deray, 

A  score,  not  less,  of  homing  flittermice — 
The  brood  of  darkness  fleeing  from  the  day 


IX 


What  urgent  motive  rules  in  each  small  breast — 
What  impulse,  which  each  several  unit  shares,- 

Panic,  or  native  vehemence,  or  mere  zest. 
Or  crisis  grave  in  flittermouse  affairs  ? 


That  thus,  in  short  unintermitted  flights. 

On  quivering  membrane  to  and  fro  they  flit. 

Like  martins  whom  the  November  sun  invites 
To  one  last  rally  ere  these  climes  they  quit  ? 


XI 


And  now  a  strange  fancy  strongly  on  me  wrought. 
Gaining  a  firm  possession  of  my  mind — 

(Such,  from  the  nether  depths  of  conscience  brought. 
Are  by  broad  daylight  strictly  there  confined  :) 
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My  brain  with  vigil  was  so  weak  and  dazed, 
My  head  so  stufF'd  with  tales,  that  I  could  see. 

As  on  the  bats'  high  carnival  I  gazed, 

Witches  that  from  the  breaking  sabbath  flee... 
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A  screich  went  up,  '  Grey  sisterhood,  to  horse  ! 

And  to  the  earth's  four  quarters  headlong  race  ! 
Remember  1  'tis  the  ducking-stool,  or  worse, 

S'ould  ye  be  miss'd  at  sunrise  frae  your  place  !  ' 


XIV 


Like  mirage,  or  dislimning  smoke-wreath,  then. 
Releasing  hands,  their  ring-dance  wild  they  break, 

And  to  her  broomstick,  tether'd  near,  amain 
Each  wither'd  miscreant  doth  herself  betake. 


XV 


*  Unpicket,  jauds  o'  hell !  from  Beggar's  Bush, 
Nor'ard  and  east  a  glimmerin'  is  espied  ! 

Yet  may  ye  win  the  Cocklaw  at  a  push — 

But,  by  the  devil's  grand-dam,  ye  maun  ride  ! ' 
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XVI 


Then  with  foul  touch  each  bearded  hag  cajoles 
A  broom-shank  or  high-mettled  ragwort-steed, 

Whose  antics  ape  curvets  and  caracoles, 

Who  spite  of  curbing  threatens  to  stampede  ; 


XVII 


And  full  of  projects,  loth  to  take  their  leave, 
With  Satan's  service  all  unsated  yet, 

Eager  as  starlings  in  a  bush  at  eve, 

They  plan  to  meet  again  as  late  they  met. — 


XVIII 


Such  the  suggestion  to  a  morbid  eye, 
And  brain  with  vital  fluid  overcharged, 

Of  harmless  bats  that  pass'd  my  window  by — 
By  fancy's  trick  transfigured  and  enlarged  ; 


XIX 


For  deeply  I  that  day  had  dream'd  upon 

The  cairn-crown'd  plateau  of  that  cloud-girt  hill 

Which  bears,  defiant  of  oblivion. 

Its  weird  tradition  of  the  witches  still  ; 
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XX 


And  far  into  the  night,  in  blissful  trance 

That  stole  me  from  myself,  I  had  waked  to  pore 

On  golden  day-springs  of  divine  Romance, 
And  Magian  Apuleius  all  his  lore  ! 


L'ENVOI 

The  vain  and  idle  fantasy  forgive, 

Readers  of  high,  still  more  of  low,  degree  ! 

In  Dreamland  doom'd  all  my  best  days  to  live. 
To  die  in  Dreamland  is  my  destiny  ! 
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THE  GARDENER'S  PRAYER 


On  whirling  winglets  for  a  while  up-borne, 

Your  travelling  lime-tree-seed 
(Parent  of  groves  whose  fronts  shall  greet  the  morn) 

Lights  on  the  verdant  mead  ! 
The  clear  still  air  is  sail'd  by  venturous  flies, 

The  cirrus  spans  blue  skies  ; 

But,  in  an  heavy  shade, 
Unpierced  of  any  downward-striking  star. 

By  thick  o'erhanging  foliage  made — 
Beside  the  ruin,  on  the  river-scaur — 
Sheltering  the  spirals  of  their  ceaseless  play, 

The  gnats  live  out  to-day, 
Precariously,  at  mercy  of  the  frost. 
And  busy  lest  the  precious  time  be  lost. 


II 


Thus — herald,  harbinger,  of  storms  to  come- 
October  leads  the  laggard  season  home 
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Thro'  dreamful  intervals  of  quiet  delights, 
Short  days  of  temper'd  sunshine,  and  long  nights 
Drown'd  in  o'erfloodings  of  the  Hunter's  Moon, — 

Luring,  by  many  a  fair  device. 
On  thro'  the  paths  of  radiant  Paradise. 


October !  oh,  not  soon 
Withdraw  your  favour  and  your  smile  transform. 
Thou  parent  of  th'  already-muttering  storm  ! 
Postpone,  altho'  the  respite  be  but  brief. 
The  moment  of  the  garden-lover's  grief. 
Is  not  the  cheerless  season  far  too  long — 
The  season  cheerless  without  bloom  or  song. 
Thro'  which,  in  darkness  and  disconsolate. 
For  all  he  loves  the  gardener  must  wait  ? 
Deal  gently,  then,  by  these  doom'd  lingering  flowers, 

Still  smiling  as  for  June  ; 
Drug  them  with  soft  and  soporific  hours — 
To  their  great  weakness  your  great  strength  attune  : 
Lead  tombward  by  so  gentle  an  incline 
They  scarce  shall  know  if  they  be  death's  or  mine  ! 
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OCTOBER'S  MASQUERADE 


The  boughs  of  the  chestnut  and  cherry 

With  coral  and  crimson  are  gay  ; 
The  leaves  on  them  dance  and  make  merry — 

They  dance  r  Let  them  dance  while  they  may 
The  elm-tree,  a  spendthrift,  is  golden — 

He  scatters  his  wealth  to  the  wind ; 
Nor  fears  he  the  fates  to  embolden. 

Nor  dreams  that  the  world  is  unkind. 


The  maple  is  gorgeous,  and  each  tree 

Impatient  its  colours  to  shed — 
The  oak-tree  its  sable,  the  beech-tree 

Its  russet  and  citron  and  red  ; 
For  the  wind,  in  the  guise  of  a  playmate, 

Is  nimble  alott  and  alow, 
And  the  leaves  in  their  haste  greet  a  stray  mate. 

And  gambol  and  whirl  as  they  go. 


H? 


September  is  rich  in  contentment, 

To  rapture  October  attains, 
Nor  heeds  that,  with  growing  resentment, 

November  behind  her  complains  : 
Fulfill'd  with  intoxicant  summer, 

She  recks  not  if  ecstasy  ends — 
Makes  way  for  no  sterner  new-comer, 

Prepares  for  no  change  that  impends. 


The  leaves  are  the  delicate  minions 

She  nursed  and  made  fair  for  an  hour  : 
From  the  nest  as  the  nestlings  on  pinions 

Take  flight — so  the  leaves  from  the  bower  : 
A  gleeful,  a  riotous  medley. 

Whose  life-time  is  bound  by  a  span  ; 
For  their  beauty  is  hectic,  is  deadly... 

They  dance  !  Let  'em  dance  whilst  they  can. 


NIGHTFALL  —  OCTOBER 


The  owl,  new-waken'd  from  his  long  day-dream, 

A  clinging  slumber  from  his  feathers  shakes  ; 
And  to  Night's  minions,  with  discordant  scream. 

Loud  proclamation  of  the  darkness  makes  : 
Then,  furtively  intent,  on  muted  wing. 

As  if  upon  some  knavish  errand  bound, 
Forth  from  his  leafy  curtains  issuing, 

He  slips  into  the  air  without  a  sound. 


The  air  is  dim  :  not  such  the  nights  I  love. 

Whose  clear  dusk  beauty  darkness  scarcely  mars. 
Shot  thro'  with  silvery  radiance  from  above, 

Pure  emanation  from  benignant  stars  ; 
But,  like  a  reeling  linkman,  o'er  the  stank, 

Now  fatuous  earth-fires  dodge  and  dip  and  lurch  ; 
And  dead-lights  strive  with  exhalations  dank 

From  the  full  churchyard  by  the  abandon'd  church. 
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Is  the  Moon  mask'd,  or  blindfold, — that  veil'd  face, 

Muffled  and  bandaged  almost  to  the  chin. 
Of  one  who  wades  in  mist  at  weary  pace 

That  well  bespeaks  the  weary  heart  within  ? 
So  might  the  prow  of  some  sore-labouring  ship 

Affront  the  surge,  still  answering  to  the  helm  ; 
So  a  spent  swimmer  from  his  nether  lip 

Put  back  the  billow  doom'd  to  overwhelm. 


Such  stillness  is  there  in  the  October  air, 

(Stillness,  but  not  of  calm,  nay  !  of  suspense), 
Such  morbid  closeness  brooding  everywhere, 

That  hearts  beat  feebly  and  the  nerves  grow  tense  ; 
And  the  firm  spirit,  fighting  with  its  doom. 

Menaced  by  giants,  mock'd  by  imp  and  elf. 
Yields  to  suggestions  of  the  haunted  gloom 

And  cowers,  unnerved,  confronted  with  itself ! 
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THE  EVE  OF  CHANGE 


Thro'  broken  cloud  the  weak  sun  glows, 

As,  in  an  opal  tiar, 
Thro'  milky  films,  from  deep  repose. 

Flashes  imprisoned  fire  ; 

But,  as  beneath  a  weary  load. 

The  misty  air  is  dim 
And  hush'd,  and  no  man  walks  abroad 

But  memory  walks  with  him. 

What  heavy  heart  in  that  long  sigh. 
Up  from  the  woodland  borne. 

Spoke — where  sad  leaves,  unwillingly, 
From  parent  boughs  are  torn  ? 

With  bated  breath,  so  whispereth. 
Mid  cruel  scenes  and  strange. 

One  fearful  of  insidious  death. 
Or  plotting  piteous  change. 
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The  morn,  may  be,  will  break  in  hope, 

Yet  see  the  salvia  sped, 
Consumed  the  odorous  heliotrope. 

The  gorgeous  dahlia  dead  ; 

The  fronds  nipt  from  the  ash-tree  shade 
Shower'd  thickly  to  the  ground, 

Like  funeral  wreaths,  or  strewment  laid 
To  deaden  irksome  sound ! 

As  parting  Beauty  from  fair  lips 

One  kiss  adown  the  wind 
Blows  from  her  own  fine  finger-tips. 

And  casts  one  glance  behind  : 

So  Summer  from  her  balmy  mouth 

One  faint  salute  imparts, 
And,  with  the  swallows  turning  south, 

Bears  gladness  from  our  hearts  ! 
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THE  SEASON'S  PAUSE 


Darkly,  as  in  a  glass,  and  no  less  strange 

Than  mirror'd  figures  in  dim  chambers  seen, 
Where  custom  long  repels  the  touch  of  change, 
Nature  deploys  her  robe  of  subtlest  green  : 

Where  sombre  hues,  metallic  foils. 

Reflection  of  a  python's  coils  ; 

Tints  such  as  stagnant  waters  wear, 

Bred  of  fog  and  sunless  air  ; 

Colours  of  moonstone  or  of  jade. 

Stain  the  dank  woodlands  as  they  fade. 


No  motion  stirs,  no  random  impulse  balks, 

The  droop  of  boughs  that  all  but  touch  the  stream, 
The  poise  of  deflower'd  umbels  on  their  stalks — 
Lost  in  the  luxury  of  things  that  dream  ; 
But  all  is  twilight,  vague  surmise. 
Like  Ocean  to  a  diver's  eyes. 
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Who  treads,  'mid  mammoth  shapes,  a  floor 
From  man  defended  heretofore  ; 
And  rashly  breaks  th'  enchanted  sleep 
Of  depths  for  tempest  all  too  deep. 
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THE  BIG  TREE  AT  MAXWELLHEUGH 


(Inscription  to  commemorate  a  Black  Italian  Poplar  of  such 
extraordinary  size  that  it  was  known  throughout  the  country- 
side where  it  grew  as  The  Big  Tree.  Tradition  traced  its 
origin  to  a  wand  cut  by  a  countryman  to  walk  with  to  a 
neighbouring  fair,  and  afterwards  stuck  into  the  ground 
beside  his  dwelling.  In  the  spring  of  1902,  having  become 
a  source  of  danger  to  life  and  property,  the  Big  Tree  had, 
alas  !  to  be  taken  down — a  work  of  no  little  difficulty.  Its 
circumference  five  feet  from  the  ground  measured  twenty- 
one  feet.) 


Here  once  the  giant  of  the  glade, 

The  patriarch  of  the  wood, 
Dispensing  free  a  pleasant  shade. 

In  rugged  grandeur  stood  ; 

Here  fresh  leaves  met  the  murmuring  breeze. 

Here  birds  sate  on  the  bough  ; 
But  he  that  was  this  prince  of  trees 

Is  veriest  touchwood  now  ! 
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Then,  thou  who  dost  this  pathway  tread 

Oh,  call  the  past  to  mind  : 
The  growth  of  centuries  is  sped. 

And  leaves  no  trace  behind  ! 
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AT  THOMSON'S  MONUMENT 


(The  Bi-Centenary  of  the  birth  of  Thomson,  author  of  The  Seasons, 
was  celebrated  at  his  birth-place,  Ednam,  July  27th,  1900.) 


I  hung  a  wreath  of  laurel-leaves — 

Such  poet  hearts  desire, 
Such  Victory  for  the  warrior  weaves- 

From  yonder  lonely  spire. 


^  Before  me  for  the  feast  were  met, 

(The  crowd  still  far  away), 
A  country  landscape  richly  set 
And  a  fair  summer's  day. 


The  bounteous  sunlight  blazed  and  fell 
On  woodland,  hedge  and  field — 

Those  common  sights  whose  magic  spell 
Our  Thomson  first  reveal'd. 
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And  could  he  whom  we  fondly  praised 

For  gift  and  grace  divine 
With  me  from  yonder  knoll  have  gazed, 

His  heart  had  swell'd  with  mine  ! 
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y 


ROMANCE 


A  mouldering  ivied  gateway  guards 
The  tortuous,  stony  upward  way  : 

The  gate  is  fast ;  the  lock  has  wards 
More  intricate  than  tongue  can  say  ; 

The  porter,  silent  and  severe, 

Either  is  deaf  or  will  not  hear. 

But  from  the  battlement  on  high — 
Where  rises  from  its  rock  in  pride 

The  castle — 'gainst  the  azure  sky, 
A  blood-red  banner,  waving  wide. 

Displays  at  large  this  golden  lure : 

The  legend  Tentez  Faventure. 

Were  I  a  knight  !  ah,  but  to  be 
Some  Paladin  of  old  romance  ! 

Clad  in  bright  armour  cap-a-pie, 
Against  the  bastion  I'd  advance, 

With  shrilling  blast  of  knightly  horn. 

And  summon  lord  and  liege  forlorn  ! 
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For  there,  in  cheerless  unsunn'd  halls- 
A  rose  with  thorns  set  thick  about- 
Closed  in  those  pierceless  castle-walls, 

A  lady  wears  her  summer  out ! 
She  wrought,  alas  !  with  many  a  sigh, 
The  banner  of  the  scarlet  dye. 


I  CO 


"WHITHER    AWAY?" 


"  Traveller  !  to  what  distant  bourne, 
Beyond  regret,  beyond  return — 
Beyond  the  dim  blue  vine-clad  plain, 

The  snow-capt  mountain  brow — 
What  lovelier  land,  what  prize  to  gain, 

Oh,  traveller  !  journeyest  thou  ?  " 


"  Child,  whose  deep  dream-haunted  eyes 
Plead  in  so  strangely  piteous  wise, 
How  should  I  answer  what  to  know 

Is  veil'd  from  every  eye  ? 
Dark  is  the  goal  toward  which  I  go — 

It  bears  no  name  but  Destiny  !  " 
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TWO  FOLK  SONGS 


If  the  wide  wide  world  were  not  so  wide, 
What  dreams  might  be  fulfill'd ! 

Our  homes  would  then  be  side  by  side, 
Our  hearts  remain  unchill'd. 


But,  alas  !  the  world  is  wide  indeed, 

And  we  must  ask  in  vain 
If  friends  who  part,  with  aching  heart. 

Will  someday  meet  again  ! 


II 


She  said.  What  time  the  daisies  close. 
When  wood  and  field  grow  shady, 

When  the  spent  sun  westering  blood-red  glows, 
Come  claim  me  for  your  lady  ! 
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He  has  waited  till  the  sun  went  down, 
He  has  up  and  sought  and  found  her, 

Where  cold  in  her  bridal  sark  she  lay, 
With  her  maidens  cold  around  her. 
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SERENADE 


Oh,  Time  is  on  the  wing,  love — 

Old  Time  is  on  the  wing  ! 
He  cares  for  nought  in  heaven  above, 

And  spares  no  earthly  thing  : 
The  Spring's  green  robe  he  tatters, 

And  leaves  the  woodland  bare  ; 
And,  where  the  rose  he  scatters, 

He  sets  the  snowflake  there  i 


To-day,  in  pride  and  splendour, 

A  Queen  of  Beauty  reigns  ; 
Of  all  that  Life  could  lend  her. 

To-morrow  what  remains  ? 
Remembrance  dim  and  fleeting 

Of  things  which  once  were  fair, 
A  heart  but  faintly  beating, 

A  tress  of  faded  hair  ! 
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The  moon  is  near  her  setting, 

The  dew  lies  on  the  leaf ; 
Remembering  and  fprgetting 

Are  long,  but  time  is  brief : 
Then  raise  the  rustling  curtain. 

And  heed  the  words  I  sing — 
One  thing  alone  is  certain, 

That  Time  is  on  the  wing  ! 

o 
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FOR  MUSIC 


Vainly,  ah  !  vainly,  yet. 

In  spite  of  time  and  tide, 
Shall  I  remember — you  forget. 

Lost  laughter,  tears  long  dried  ! 

Your  eyes  are  fix'd  on  other  scenes, 

Your  eager  heart  is  set 
To  find  out  all  the  Future  means. 

Whose  watchword  is  '  Forget  !  ' 

But  my  sad  gaze  is  backward  turn'd, 
The  Past  I  love  lies  there. 

And  the  only  song  I  ever  learn'd 
Is,  O  for  days  that  were  ! 

So  vainly,  vainly  yet  ! 

Thro'  many  a  coming  year. 
Shall  I  remember  and  shall  you  forget 

Laughter  and  long  dried  tear. 
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THE  MAVIS 


Songster  upon  the  bough  ! 
What  strains  were  these, 
What  joyous  rhapsodies, 

Thou  sangest  but  now  ? 

Hast  thou  not  learnt — not  yet 
That  Spring  will  pass  ? 
Or,  having  learnt — alas, 

Dost  thou  forget  ? 

Not  such  is  he  who  hears, — 
To  whom  no  Spring 
The  vanish'd  joy  shall  bring 
Of  other  years  ! 
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FRUHLING'S  WANDERLUST 


Dahin  !  dahin, 
Mocht*  ich  mit  dir,  o  mein  Geliebter,  ziehn. 


When  Spring  brings  back  the  migratory  bird 
Who  cries  unseen  from  meadow,  bourne  or  tree, 

When  leaves  unfold,  when  Nature's  pulse  is  stirr'd, 
What  dreams,  alas !  what  projects  crowd  on  me ! 

As,  on  the  stillness  of  my  spirit's  sleep, 

At  gaze  I  watch  the  spleen-born  mirage  change : 

Vision  of  sea-grey  islet,  castled  steep. 

Fair  forest  haunt  and  far  blue  mountain-range. 

Ho,  for  a  ship !  whose  sails  flap  half-unfurl'd. 
Whose  mariners  wait  silent,  rope  in  hand : 

Ho,  for  a  ship  to  bear  me  round  the  world — 
To  rare  Golconda,  to  the  Morning  Land  ! 

For,  ever  in  my  ears  there  sounds  a  cry. 
And  echoes  ever  from  my  heart  respond  : 
Dahin,  dahin.  ..."  still  onward  till  I  die — 
The  fairest  prospect  ever  lies  beyond. 
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Come,  then,  sad  Mignon,  lay  your  hand  in  mine, 
Sweet  stricken  sister,  suffering  homeless  child  ! 

My  harp  is  tuned ;  no  pilgrim  lacks  his  shrine... 
We'll  roam  together  o'er  the  boundless  wild. 
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A  SPRINGTIDE  HOMILY 


Oh,  not  for  summer's  fleetness, 

Nor  yet  for  time  gone  by, 
Shall  roses  lose  their  sweetness, 

Or  man  Love's  might  defy ; 
Nor  strain  nor  stress  of  sorrow 

For  evermore  shall  blast 
The  hope  we  name  To-morrow, 

The  charm  we  name  the  Past. 


With  unexhausted  patience. 

See  Earth  her  toil  renew — 
Restore  her  generations. 

With  flowers  her  fields  restrew 
No  life  that  turns  to  sereness 

Ere  cost  her  one  regret, 
Who  recks  not  of  its  dearness. 

Nor  scruples  to  forget. 
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Then,  Children  fair  and  blameless, 

Like  happy  birds  who  light. 
From  distant  shores  and  nameless 

Winging  a  mystic  flight ! 
Salute  with  fresh  young  voices 

This  fresh  return  of  Spring  ; 
My  heart  with  yours  rejoices. 

With  yours  my  voice  will  sing  ! 
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THE  POST  OFFICE  BELLES 


In  a  town  of  repute — of  its  name  I  am  mute — 
There's  an  office  that  looks  on  a  square  ; 

And  that  office  within,  four  fair  maids  may  be  seen, 
Like  four  tulips  set  in  a  parterre. 

The  tint  of  gay  blouses  no  brilliancy  loses 

Set  off  by  a  counter  as  flowers  are  by  mould ; 

Smart  ribbons  and  laces  and  rosy-tinted  faces 

Complete  a  bright  picture  right  good  to  behold. 

There's  Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Annie,  Miss  Mary,  Miss 

[Fanny — 

The  handsome,  the  smiling,  the  soft-glancing  three. 
With  an  auburn-tress'd  syren,  whose  charms  need  a  Byron 

Or  Burns  to  appraise  them  and  praise  as  should  be. 

Such  a  bevy  of  beauty,  on  Post  Office  duty, 
A  bachelor's  bosom  is  bound  to  unnerve : 

Yet  lads  of  the  Borders,  for  stamps  or  for  orders. 
Flock  hither  as  oft  as  a  pretext  will  serve — 
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For  stamps  or  for  orders  the  lads  of  the  Borders 
Flock  thither — or  telegrams  fain  to  despatch  ; 

'  The  post  fee  pray  tell  me — the  postage  pray  sell  me,' 
Of  letter  to  Sydney,  or  *  wire  '  to  Kazatch. 


Then,  graciously  smiling,  nor  ever  reviling 

(Tho'  much  interrupted  and  oft  overtask'd), 

Each  fair  one  steps  sprightly,  and  answers  politely 
To  queries,  tho'  needless,  and  wantonly  asked. 


Correctly  and  neatly  then,  winsomely,  featly. 

To  weigh  you  your  parcel  she  plies  weights  and 

[scales. 

Replies  to  your  questions  with  useful  suggestions, 
With  dates  of  arrival  or  sailing  of  mails. 


Yet  here,  with  soft  glances  and  gallant  advances. 
Should  luckless  Philander  presume  to  delay, 

Small  hope  will  encourage  his  amorous  demurrage — 
Here  business  is  business,  and  Time  will  not  stay. 


Deaf  ears  meet  his  speeches,  indifference  teaches 

The  fair  on  his  plight  have  no  care  to  bestow  ; 

Let  him  writhe  in  love's  fetters,  they  answer,  *  No 

[letters  1 ' 
Not  for  him  nor  his  kind  does  the  tulip-bed  blow  ! 
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Yet,  what  man  supposes  that  tulips  or  roses 

Were  planted  to  tempt  him  yet  bloom  all  in  vain  ? 

True  love  has  done  wonders,  in  spite  of  men's  blunders. 
True  love  has  done  wonders,  and  will  do  again  ! 

I  swear,  then,  by  summer,  the  welcome  new-comer, 
By  belfries,  I  swear,  that  go  ding-a-dong-ding. 

Not  for  Post  Office  orders  these  Belles  of  the  Borders 
Were  made — they  were  made  for  to  ring  ! 
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A  SINNER'S  CONFESSION 


The  quiet  lake  at  even 

Looks  up  to  the  sky — 
The  mirror  of  heaven, 

Of  earth  the  still  eye, — 
A  vision  unwonted 

Of  regions  still  strange- 
Confronted  for  ever 

Without  interchange  ! 


Between  them  I  wander 

Till  darkness  shall  fall — 
Wander  and  ponder 

The  riddle  of  all, — 
Betwixt  earth  and  heaven 

My  task  is  to  choose — 
An  earth  ready  given, 

A  heaven  to  lose  ! 
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Yon  star  high  above  me 

May  beckon  from  far, 
Perchance — but  to  love  me 

What  warmth  hath  a  star  ? 
Ah,  skill-less  to  move  me, 

To  win  incomplete, 
Is  the  chill  heav'n  above 

While  warm  earth's  at  my  feet 
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THE  NEMESIS  OF  NATURE 

LINES    WRITTEN    AMONG    THE    SELKIRKSHIRE     HILLS 


One  clomb  the  hill-top  whilst  the  sun  was  sinking  : 

Thence,  as  from  Nature's  throne, 
A  whole  world  seem'd  reveal'd  to  sight  and  thinking. 

As  he  stood  there  alone. 

A  still  soft  beauty  clothing  moor  and  mountain — 

A  haze  suffused  with  light, 
Veil'd  rock  and  scree,  green  gair  and  gushing  fountain — 

Soon  to  be  lost  in  night  ; 

While  round  his  feet  each  bent  or  grass-blade,  thrilling. 

Shone  touch'd  with  heavenly  fire, 
And,  to  the  wind's  will  yielded,  not  unwilling. 

Sang  like  the  golden  wire — 

Of  angel's  lyre  or  harp — sang  primal  joyaunce, 

A  world  without  a  stain. 
Innocent  and  immune  from  all  annoyance 

Of  sorrow,  sin,  or  pain  ! 
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Thus  mountain,  valley,  cloud  and  lake,  in  union, 

Shared  one  beatitude  ; 
Yet  the  lone  watcher  from  their  bless'd  communion 

Still  sternly  did  exclude  ; 


For  tho',  as  touch'd  by  childhood's  blameless  laughter, 
His  heart  toward  theirs  might  yearn. 

Full  well  he  knew,  not  now,  and  not  hereafter 
Would  these  his  love  return, — 


Knew  that  warm  tears  which  brim  the  eyes  unbidden. 

Fond  mortal  hopes,  fond  cares. 
From  these  alike  are  outcast  or  are  hidden — 

Alien  from  aught  of  theirs. 


He  looks  on  them  as  one,  the  thrall  of  beauty, 

A  lover,  steadfast,  true. 
Who  lifts  his  lady's  service  to  a  duty. 

Neglecting  ne'er  a  due. 


Yet,  even  while  kiss  on  kiss  he  fondly  presses. 

As  master  of  his  will, 
Darkly  discerns,  despairingly  confesses 

To  him  her  heart  is  chill  ! 
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So,  while  the  watcher  gazed  on  earth  and  heaven, 

Misgiving  o'er  him  stole, 
Till  he  saw  Adam  forfeited,  forth-driven. 

As  image  of  his  soul, — 


Till — on  him  cowering,  lonely,  frail  and  pliant, 
As  threatening  to  advance — 

The  hills  took  each  the  aspect  of  a  giant 
Regarding  him  askance, — 


Some  weirdly  human  up  from  chaos  risen. 

Some  in  a  sea  of  gloom, 
Whale-back'd, — all  warders  in  a  ghastly  prison. 

And  ministers  of  doom  : 


Monstrous,  unfriendly,  crowding,  chin  on  shoulder, 

Gazing  as  on  their  prey, 
Whilst  evermore  the  air  grew  clammier,  colder. 

The  sunlight  slipp'd  away  ; 


And,  for  the  voice  of  air,  of  water  flowing. 
Which  erst  had  charm'd  his  ear — 

Blind  Fate  that  rules  man's  coming  and  his  goin^ 
Might  hold  such  speech  austere  ! 
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MICHAEL  SCOT  IN  OAKWOOD  TOWER 
A.D.   1230 


"  Sea-purslane  gather'd  at  the  tidal  pause 
Of  dead  low-water  when  the  Moon  was  hid, 
When  from  fierce  reefs  and  starlit  Ocean-jaws 
The  last  slow  streaming  desolately  slid, — 
Juice  of  sea-purslane,  marchasite  of  gold, 
A  red  man's  blood  and  badger-whelp's  urine. 
Acids  and  earths  in  kind  and  ratio  told 
By  this  crabb'd  writing  signed  Al  Mokhadeen, 
Since  virtuous  properties  as  yet  unknown 
Reside  in  simples,  lurk  in  beast  and  stone, 
These  in  a  brazen  mortar  mix  and  beat : 
Then  stir  your  charcoal  to  intensest  heat  ! 


"  Lo,  from  the  convulsed  alembic's  mimic  hell. 
Like  white-wing'd  angels,  to  the  aludel 
Pure  fumes  shall  mount — nor  to  their  former  state 
Shall  cold  these  essences  precipitate; 
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But —  so  celestial  bodies  toward  shine, 
So  the  brew  prosper,  so  good  luck  be  mine — 
Sublimed,  congeal'd,  transmuted  shalt  thou  see 
Venus  to  Sol,  to  Luna  Mercury !  " 


So  spake  th'  acknowledged  Master  of  his  Age, 

Rare  Michael  Scot,  physician,  scholar,  sage. 

Priest,  prophet,  alchemist,  astrologer — 

Whose  name,  perchance  unjustly,  bears  the  slur 

Of  trafficking  in  arts  by  Heav'n  forbidden. 

And  prying  into  secrets  better  hidden. 

Well  was  he  versed  in  all  that  varied  lore 

Arabia  from  the  wreck  of  Hellas  bore, — 

Heir  of  AverroSs — as  he  again 

Of  Aristotle — heir  of  Avicen, — 

Souls  whose  dim  radiance,  piercing  as  a  star's, 

Temper'd  the  gloom  ot  earthly  prison-bars  ; 

Whose  thought,  a  plummet  launch'd  in  seas  profound. 

Deeper  than  other  thought  avail'd  to  sound, 

And  left  a  clue  for  others  to  unwind 

To  mysteries  of  matter  and  of  mind  ; 

Whose  books,  by  Mage  and  Hierophant  misread, 

By  subtlest  schoolmen  misinterpreted. 

Like  flickering  lanterns  on  a  darksome  day 

Lighted  mankind  upon  its  upward  way. 

And,  mix'd  with  error  tho'  full  oft  they  be. 

Redeem  their  age  from  blank  obscurity. 
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These  Michael,  following,  summ'd  up  in  himself- 
Their  merit  and  defect.     A  toilsome  elf. 
Spoil  of  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  he 
Brought  with  him  to  the  Court  of  Sicily  : 
Thither  preceded  by  the  voice  of  Fame, 
A  light  and  ornament  he  there  became. 
And  to  yet  higher  honour  might  pretend 
As  royal  Frederick's  councillor  and  friend. 


But  when  life's  tides,  receding  from  the  flood. 
Had  bred  distemper  in  his  brain  and  blood. 
He  saw,  too  late,  full  many  a  hard-won  prize 
Like  Dead  Sea  fruit  turn  dust  before  his  eyes  ; 
Then,  with  compunction  prick'd  and  slow  remorse, 
He  sought,  retracing  painfully  his  course. 
Old  Oakwood's  pele,  the  home  his  youth  held  dear. 
And  Ettrick  shaws  and  Ettrick  waters  clear. 


There  see  him  now — with  steeple  head-dress  crown'd. 

His  lean  flanks  girt  with  dervise-robe,  around 

Whose  outer  hem  runs  Cuphic  charact'ry  ; 

Beside  him,  rising  scarce  above  his  knee, 

A  soot-black  dwarf,  his  Scholar — oft  mista'en 

For  a  familiar  spirit — strove  with  pain 

To  read  his  countenance,  and  deftly  wrought 

To  execute  the  yet  unspoken  thought. 
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But  on  those  fierier  eyes  the  red  fire  glows, 

Those  world-worn  features  near  their  long  repose ; 

A  mighty  shadow  to  the  roof  it  flings, 

With  waving  arms  like  giant  vampire-wings, 

As,  brooding  o'er  him  like  impending  Fate, 

His  every  move  this  seems  to  imitate. 

The  geomantic  circle  on  the  floor 

Looms  out,  the  tangent  chalk'd  on  wall  or  door  ; 

The  while,  from  cupboard  or  half-open  chest, 

Wink  mystic  astrolabe  and  almagest, 

With  phials  of  ambiguous  content — 

Behold  in  one  a  writhen  aspic  pent  ; 

Dread  apparatus  of  unlawful  art 

Whose  sight  strikes  terror  to  the  clownish  heart. 


Meantime  boon  Nature,  not  perchance  unmoved. 
Saw  desecration  of  a  spot  she  loved. 
And  o'er  those  bosky  slopes  and  waters  bright 
^         Drew  darkness  and  the  dreamful  peace  of  Night. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY 

(December  20**"   1900 J 


Wind  of  the  wilderness,  still  onward  sweeping  ! 

That  hast  the  clouds  and  storms  of  heaven  in  keeping, 

And  with  the  Sun  transformest  this  waste  of  hills, 

Thy  touch  is  harsh  and  rude, 

Thou  child  of  Solitude  ! 

Yet,  on  my  forehead  bare 

Falling  and  on  my  hair. 
It  soothes — atoning  for  a  thousand  ills. 
Born  of  a  world  awry,  a  well-being  that  kills. 


II 


Gleams  flicker  on  the  shoulder  of  yon  hill... 
The  evening's  pulse  beats  feverishly,  but  still 
One  flying  gleam  speaks  comfort  to  the  eye. 
Then,  o'er  the  confronting  range 
There  comes  a  mystic  change — 
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A  weird  presageful  birth, 

A  darkness  not  of  earth... 
A  ladder  is  let  down  out  of  the  sky, 
And  swift  withdrawn  in  fear  lest  mortals  heavenward  fly. 


Ill 


Thy  breath  comes  quick — impatient  for  the  fray, 

For  hot  pursuit  that  recks  not  of  delay ! 

Thy  feet  are  shod,  thy  knees  girt  for  the  chase. 

Woe  to  thy  quarry  !  Woe 

To  gallant  souls  that  go 

Sailing  in  ships  !  Alas  ! 

For  all  thou  bringest  to  pass 
Of  sorrow  on  the  sea — sorrow's  own  place, 
Ere  thou  be  weary  or  at  last  have  run  thy  race  ! 


IV 


I  gaze  in  awe  upon  the  driven  sky  : 

What  shapes,  what  portents  meet  the  gazer's  eye ! 

Symbols  elusive,  gazed  on,  guess'd  and  lost — 

Titans  that  agonize 

In  the  dumb  evening  skies  ; 

And,  by  fierce  pain  fordone, 

Writhen  Laocoon  ! 
Full-freighted  galleons  by  foul  tempests  toss'd, 
Rout  and  confusion  fall'n  upon  a  vanquish'd  host ! 
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Still  on,  on,  on  they  flee,  and  flee  the  faster — 

As  by  fresh  fury  of  an  infuriate  master 

Urged,  who  from  pride  draws  power  and  from  power 
On,  on,  and  ever  on  !  [pride. 

Bowels  of  mercy  none, 
Keen  huntsman !  ere  hadst  thou. 
Nor  knowest  compunction  now. 

The  gracious  firmament  of  heaven  is  wide — 

But  not  enough  for  thee  and  thy  remorseless  ride  ! 


VI 


The  wild  procession  passes — whither  driven  .'' 
Ask  of  th'  o'er-runner  of  the  fields  of  heaven, 
Whose  sword  the  lightning  is,  whose  scourge  the  hail. 

Whose  mercies  floods  of  rain — 

Sky-throned  Tamburlaine ; 

With  trumpet-blast,  with  flag  unfurl'd, 

Who  menaces  the  world — 
Cloud-scattering,  cloud-compelling  night-wind,  flail 
Of  obscure  powers  malign  and  terror  of  the  frail  ! 
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The  wrath  which  from  o'erseas  long  since  thou  borest 
Did  strew  the  shore  and  decimate  the  forest. 
Lay  low  the  pride  of  centuries  and  play 

Fell  havoc,  nothing  loth, 

With  limb  and  larger  growth, 
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Wrench'd  from  its  native  soil 
'Mid  shrieks  and  dire  turmoil  ! 
Shatter'd,  up-rooted,  on  the  earth  they  lay, 
To  mark  for  years  to  come  the  devastator's  sway — 
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Pointing  his  pathways  thro'  the  ruin'd  woods, 
Like  rushing  streams  amid  wide-weltering  floods. 
Which  thro'  the  lower'd  horn  earth  from  cloudland 

'Twas  thus  the  invader's  hand  [drew. 

O'er  our  loved  Borderland 
Spread  rapine,  sword  and  flame  : 
Brand,  History  !  brand  the  name 
Of  ruthless  Hertford  and  his  bloody  crew 
With  infamy  still  fresh  that  Time  shall  but  renew. 


IX 


The  Dryad-loathed  hatchet's  bitter  edge, 

Tooth'd  saw  and  grappling  rope  and  sundering  wedge, 

That  from  the  tottering  bulk  draw  many  a  groan 

Before  the  final  crash 

Of  falling  oak  or  ash — 

Rarely  'twas  mine  to  wield 

In  woodland  or  afield, — 
Rarely  indeed,  and  when  needs  must  alone  : 
I  loved  my  trees  almost  as  kindred  of  my  own. 
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But  trees  1  knew  in  childhood  now  uptorn, 
As  on  some  field  of  carnage  let  me  mourn  ! 
No  more  their  stately  forms  shall  charm  mine  eye 

Their  gentle  shade  no  more, 

On  lawn  or  river-shore, 

Scatter  choice  gifts  around 

Of  coolness  and  soft  sound  ! 
Another  bond  is  broken — tear  and  sigh 
Bewail  another  link  with  happy  days  gone  by. 


XI 


Nor  here  alone  is  matter  of  regret  : 

I  nurse  a  grief,  ah  !  how  much  deeper  yet — 

And  that  to  this  its  tragic  colour  lends  : 
On  Afric's  stony  plains 
Dread  Slaughter  counts  her  gains. 
Numbering  in  that  drear  waste 
One  not  to  be  replaced. 

In  blood  and  havoc  thus  the  Century  ends  ! 

God  grant  to  that  to  come  the  grace  to  make  amends. 
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NOTES 

A  Ballad  of  the  Borderland 

Stanza  4.  The  earlier  years  of  St.  Cuthbert's  religious  life 
(about  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  Century)  were  spent  at  the 
monastery  of  Old  Melrose.  St.  5.  Above  the  remains  of  the 
Rhymer's  Tov^^er  at  Earlston  rises  the  Black  Hill.  The 
prophecies  popularly  attributed  to  True  Thomas  are  remarkable 
for  an  uncompromising  ferocity  of  tone.  St.  6.  King  James 
the  Second,  described  in  the  Grand  Testament  of  the  contem- 
porary poet,  Francois  Villon,  as 

"  Le  roy  Scotiste, 
Qui  demy-face  eut,  ce  dit-on, 
Vermeille  comme  une  amathiste 
Depuis  le  front  jusqu'au  menton,  " 

was  accidentally  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  whilst 
besieging  Roxburgh  Castle  in  the  year  1460.  Much  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  his  death  spread  consternation  through  the  camp 
until  the  widowed  queen,  the  mother  of  the  eight-year-old 
successor  to  the  Crown,  herself  exhorted  the  chiefs  to  further 
efforts.     The  result  was  the  speedy  capitulation  of  the  Castle. 
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St.  7.  The  Lady  Grisell  (b.  1665,  d.  1746),  daughter  of  Sir 
Patrick  Home,  afterwards  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  wife  of 
George  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  resided  at  Melierstain.  She 
was  the  authoress  of  the  song  "  Werena  my  heart  h"cht  I  wad 
dee."  Stanzas  10  &  11.  Sir  James  of  Douglas,  commonly 
called  the  Good  Sir  James,  the  companion  of  Bruce  ;  and 
James,  Second  Earl  of  Douglas,  whose  death  at  the  battle  of 
Otterburn,  in  1388,  was  considered  to  make  good  an  ancient 
prophecy  current  among  the  Douglases  that  a  dead  man  should 
win  a  field.  St.  12.  "I  have  saved  the  bird  in  my  bosom," 
the  last  words  of  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  killed  at  Hedgeley  Moor 
in  1464.  Quoted  from  Hall,  in  Ridpath's  Border  History, 
p.  427.  At  the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor,  as  the  word  to 
charge  was  given,  a  heron,  disturbed  from  its  haunt,  rose  from 
the  neighbouring  moss.  Angus  saw  it,  and  according  to  Hume 
of  Godscroft,  the  historian  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  cried 
aloud,  "  Oh  that  I  had  my  white  goss-hawk  here — we  should 
all  yoke  at  once!  "  vol.  2,  p.  122,  ed.  1743.  St.  18.  Perhaps 
the  most  distinctive  literary  gift  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  is  his  power  of  conferring  reality  upon  the  creations 
of  superstition.  St.  19,  Alicia  Anne  Spottiswoode,  by  marri- 
age Lady  John  Scott,  b.  1810,  d.  1900.     St.  22. 

'AXXa   iraXaia  yap   ivcH 
j(^api^,  afivcifioveg  St  j3/ooroi... 

Pind.  Isth.  7. 
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The  Border  Breed 

Verse  3.  At  the  games  held  annually  at  Pennymuir  in  the 
Cheviots  the  prize  for  wrestling  is  a  belt. — V.  9.  On  Fastern's- 
een  (Shrove  Tuesday)  a  football  match  is  played  in  the  streets 
of  the  villages  of  Kirk  and  Town  Yetholm  :  married  against 
single,  "  uppies  "  and  "  doonies."  The  term  "  gaugie,"  a 
form  of  address  current  in  Yetholm,  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  Gypsy  Gorgio,  signifying  Gentile,  non-Gypsy — accord- 
ing to  Borrow's  Romano  Lavo-Lil  p.  46,  a  modification  of  the 
Persian  <5^SJ   Cojia,  a  gentleman,  doctor,  merchant. 


The  Lambing-fold 

'  Her  "  adder  s  tooth  ",'  a  picturesque  local  version  of  the 
well-known  saying  regarding  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of 
March  substitutes  the  '  ether's  neb  '  and  the  '  peacock's  tail ' 
for  the  more  conventional  lion  and  lamb.  The  Huntsman^ 
Herdsman^  Demon  Star,  etc.  Orion,  Bootes,  Algol,  and  other 
stars  and  constellations. 


The  Leafing-time 

Verse  3.  "  The  green  flame  of  the  poet's  rhyme, "  in 
allusion  to  a  fine  image  of  the  late,  too  early  deceased,  William 
Sharp  ("  Fiona  Macleod  "). 
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From  A  Diary 

The  tears  in  a  lily's  eyes  may  be  seen  by  inverting  a  bell  ot 
the  Crown  Imperial  variety. 

Michael  Scot 

In  An  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Legend  of  Michael  Scot  ; 
Douglas,  Edinburgh,  1897,  the  Rev"  J.  Wood  Brown  has 
gathered  together  all  that  is  known  and  much  that  has  been 
surmised  of  the  great  ambiguous  Borderer. 

The  Close  of  the  Century 

On  the  night  of  December  20th.  1900  a  wild  storm  swept 
the  Borderland,  leaving  its  traces  in  the  ruin  and  devastation 
of  woodland. — Stanza  7,  Alludes  to  the  Great  Gale  of 
October  1881,  so  tragically  fatal  to  the  brave  fishermen  of 
Eyemouth  and  to  other  fisher-villages  of  the  East  Coast. 
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GLOSSARY 


auld-farrand^  of  the  old  school. 

heek^  bask, 

bield^  shelter. 

b'lg^  V.  build, 

birl^  V,  n.  spin  round. 

hohs^  ornaments. 

bude^  V.  to  be  bound. 

cla%h^  tattle. 

dight^  V.  wipe. 

ding^  V.  overcome,  smash. 

docken^    the    dock,    or    sorrel 

plant. 
dub^  pool, 
duddy^  ragged, 
ebb^  adj.  shallow. 
eident^  zealous,  industrious. 
fciughy  fallow. 
forfeuchen^   exhausted,    '  done 

up.' 


freit^  omen  or  warning. 

fur\furr\  furrow. 

fusionless,  (foisonless)^  without 
strength,  sap,  or  pith. 

fykie^  vexatious. 

gair^  '  a  slip  of  tender  fertile 
grass  in  a  barren  situ- 
ation .'  Jamieson. 

gar,  compel. 

gentrice^  gentility. 

glary^  besmeared  with  clay. 

gravvat,  cravat. 

haledy  "she's  haled,"  in  foot- 
ball equivalent  to  "a 
goal.  " 

heck^  manger. 

hipe^  a  particular  fall  in  wres- 
tling. 

hine/,  flock  of  sheep. 
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ilk^  each. 

Jocky  Blithe^  rustic  nickname 

for  the  sun. 
Keeky  peep. 
kenspeckle^  noticeable. 
kittky  ticklish,  delicate. 
kirn^  harvest-home  festival. 
kye^  cows. 
kyle^  haycock. 
laigh^  low. 

lave^  the;  the  remainder. 
laverock^  lark. 
leafu  ^  compassionate. 
leesome^  pleasant. 
lift,  sky. 
linn,  waterfall. 
loof,  palm  of  the  hand. 
lowsin\  unharnessing. 
makey  n.  mate,  match. 
muntinsy  mountings. 
neapSy  turnips. 
orroy  odd. 
pawky,  sly. 

pickmaey  picl^maWy  gull. 
piety  plaited. 


quickens,  quitch  or  couchgrass. 

racky  couchgrass. 

reddy  cleared,  disentangled. 

redding-kamey  curry-comb. 

screcy  stony  detritus  on  a  hill- 
side. 

screich,  shriek. 

sennets,  sinews. 

skirl,  cry. 

speir,  look,  enquire. 

splore,  frolic. 

stank,  swamp,  pool. 

stern,  star. 

syne,  then. 

tane,  tither,  one  and  other  (of 
a  pair). 

the-day,  this  day. 

thirled,  bound  to  the  soil  as 
a  serf. 

thrown,  perverse. 

vennel,  lane. 

whilf^,  which. 

JVhip-the-Cat,  rustic  nick- 
name for  a  tailor. 
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